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When you teach canned meat... 


ae Thtse lio valuable Fete ntejpe foots / 


These two Free recipe books . . . “Savory Tested 
Recipes from Canned Foods” and “A ppetizing Recipes 
from Canned Foods’’. . . will open a new world of 
exciting cooking possibilities to your pupils. 


Both are handsomely illustrated in color and black 
and white and each contains many pages of recipes for 
meat and fish dishes—also several chapters on new and 
novel ways to enhance vegetables, fruits, and soups. 


This FREE offer will be a happy addition to your 
cooking library and will also bring new zest to your 
teaching schedule. 


Send your neguest. today | 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


ceoanmnmnr rrr rrr ee YF 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. ?H-11-49 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE copies of... 


Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
—__—Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods 
The Canned Food Handbook 
—__—High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods 
_____Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 

Other free booklets offered by 

our Home Economics Department. 











Name 





School. 





Street Address 














Practicalities 





FTEN girls are asked to teach adult 
classes their first year after college. 
Quite naturally it seems a fearful 
prospect to them to have to teach 
people who are older both in years and 
family life experience. A course to 
equip young teachers to meet such an 
event with assurance is now given by 
the home economics department of 
Iowa State Teachers College in Cedar 
Falls. Lela Mae Ping, assistant profes- 
sor of home economics education, de- 
scribes this course in Teaching Seniors 
to Teach Adults, page 562. 
Incidentally, one of PHE’s advisors, 
Mary Lyle, collaborated on a new book 
just off the press which will be a prac- 
tical handbook for teachers of adult 
classes. This is Homemaking Educa- 
tion for Adults by Maude Williamson 
and Mary S. Lyle, published by Apple- 
ton-Century-Crolts. 


+ 


What are the operations which de- 
termine whether or not we are teaching? 
In the series of articles on What Is 
Home Economics Teaching? Dr. Louis 
Raths and Dr. Henrietta Fleck turn 
from the clarifying operations to the 
security-giving operations whici help 
set the stage for learning. See page 
564. Dr. Raths has just been named 
Director of the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education in New York City, a bureau 
that hopes to establish and promote the 
use of intercultural education programs 
for schools and school systems. 

Films can play an important part in 
helping students to understand educa- 
tional problems. In Films for Teacher 
Education, page 565, Ann Noble, chair- 
man of home economics education at 
The Stout Institute, describes some of 
the criteria for evaluating films as 
teaching tools and suggests a form for 
recording evaluations of films for future 


use. 
+ 

We are now coming to the nicest 
parts of the year—the time of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holidays. In this 
issue special plans for celebrating these 
festivities are suggested. On page 566, 
Lucy Fellis Dye says Let’s Get Ready 
for Christmas and relates how schools 
in Nashville, Tennessee, use the _holi- 
day theme in their classrooms. 

On page 569 you will find directions 
for seven clever gift items which stu- 
dents will enjoy making. In fact, Dor- 
othy S. Day suggests that at the rate 
of one per week, the students could 
have seven gifts ready by Christmas. 
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In the Foods and School Lunch sec- 


tion, Thanksgiving is emphasized. On 
page 578 Lily Haxworth Wallace offers 
some tempting recipes in Game Cookery 
and on page 579 Patricia Appleyard 
outlines plans for a Thanksgiving Day 
dinner using modern quick foods and 
time-saving methods. 


+ 


Three pages of the Home Furnish- 
ings and Equipment section are given 
to A Household Equipment Survey, 
which is a report of an investigation 
into the status and trends in house- 
hold equipment and practices in a 
community, over a period of seventeen 
years. The author, Margaret Seberger, 


has been director of homemaking in 
the Monrovia City Schools, Monrovia, 
since 1926. 


This fall she 


California 






was made director of research and guid- 
ance for the Monrovia schools. Miss 
Seberger has had many articles pub- 
lished in professional magazines, in- 
cluding PracticAaL HOME EcoNoMICcs, 
but her hobby is writing poetry. She 
is included in Who’s Who in American 
Poets and the 1949 National Poetry An- 
thology. We like the thought Miss 
Seberger expressed in a letter to us— 
“There is no richer field to enter than 
that of homemaking and there is none 
to come out of richer. It prepares 
for life while it lives.” 


Editor Says 





N a way, home economics is like flour. 

In a can on the kitchen shelf, flour 
as such means little to the family. But 
when it is transformed into fragrant, 
wholesome bread, father, mother, and 
children see something in it for them. 
They enjoy it and are benefited by it. 
Home economics, as mere subject mat- 
ter, means little to the public in gen- 
eral. But when that subject matter is 
translated into recipes, booklets, mag- 
azine articles, lectures, speeches, de- 
monstrations and the like, it becomes 
important in the lives of millions. Be- 
fore that information can reach the 
public in oral or pictorial form, how- 
ever, it must be put into written words. 
You, the home economist, must do that 
writing.” 

So reads the opening page of Lou 
Richardson and Genevieve Callahan’s 
new book, How to Write for Home- 
makers, just published by the Iowa 
State College Press. 

There is something in this quoted 
paragraph for every home economist 
to think about, for no matter what your 
specialty in home economics, the abil- 
ity to write is becoming increasingly 


important as a means for publicizing 
your work. 

The Richardson-Callahan writing for- 
raula reads like a basic recipe. First 
they say “Visualize your audience and 
your copy. 2. Analyze your problem. 3. 
Organize your thinking and your ma- 
terial. 4, Dramatize your presentation.” 
Through the fifteen chapters of their 
book, they elaborate this basic recipe 
as they show how to write recipes, pub- 
licity stories, magazine articles, booklets, 
bulletins and leaflets, and to prepare 
speeches and programs, demonstrations, 
educational films, radio scripts, cook 
books, letters, memos and reports. 

Whether you are concerned with writ- 
ing magazine articles, revising a text, 
writing better State reports, pre- 
paring extension bulletins, or help- 


ing students who want to find 
a career in home economics, there 
is something in this book to in- 


terest and help you. You owe it 
to yourself—aud to your job—to write 
and publicize home economics to the 
best of your ability—for by so doing, 
you are helping to raise the standing 
of our profession. 
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NEW KITCHEN PLANNING 
FILM AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS 


SUPPORTED BY BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


An interesting new silent slide film, ‘‘Making Your 
Kitchen Efficient’’, has just been released by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. This film high- 
lights the theme of modern electrical living. The 
information which the film attractively illustrates 
and explains can prove most practical and useful to 
teachers of courses dealing with home manage- 
ment. It stresses such points as basic planning of 


efficient kitchens . . . how to improve and rearrange 
present kitchens for the most efficiency and step- 
saving convenience . . . the three main work centers 


of the kitchen . . . and also covers the part played 
by kitchen appliances. 

The film takes 15 minutes, is in full color, 35 mm 
Kodachrome. Film and supporting script are avail- 
able to schools for $3.75. 


SUPPORTING LITERATURE 


Suggested as supplementary literature to be used in 
connection with the film mentioned above, is a 
24-page booklet—‘‘Planning Book for Electrical 
Living Homes’’. Not only does this piece give 
fundamentals of kitchen planning, but also includes 
information on wiring, lighting and appliance re- 
quirements for the entire home. Though this book- 
let is not available in quantities, one copy is 
offered to teachers at no charge. 


SUMMARIZING FOLDER 


The second booklet offered by Westinghouse is a 
pupil’s folder, entitled, ‘‘Eight Principles of Basic 
Kitchen Planning’’. Based on two years of research, 
it contains summarized findings of the kitchen 
needs of an average family. It is offered free in suffi- 
cient quantities for classroom use. 


TO OBTAIN MATERIAL 


To obtain film and booklets, enclose money with 
order and write to the Consumer Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 490 East 
Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


... of course, it’s electric! 


WE 


NOVEMBER, 1949 








YOU CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 




















Water Heaters Available 
Under Westinghouse School Plan 


A complete group of major appliances is available under the 
economical Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. With one 
simple contract, and from one source, you get the finest 
electric appliances—and have them replaced each year with 
new models . . . except Water Heaters, models of which do 
not change so frequently. All this costs no more than the 
special low price of the original equipment . . . includes prac- 
tical teaching aids. It'll pay you to investigate this practical 
Plan now! 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS... See Coupon Section 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS . 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + MANSFIELD, OHIO ' 
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News Notes. 





vember 6 to 12. For home eco- 

nomics teachers, this means an- 
other chance to work for better school- 
community cooperation. The theme 
this year is Making Democracy Work. 
American Education Week was first set 
aside in 1921 to focus public interest 
on the many Army rejections due to 
illiteracy and physical defects. It was 
jointly sponsored by the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the NEA. Today the PTA 
and the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association are also sponsors. 


Aresver's Education Week is No- 


Dr. Morgan Receives Medal 

Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, chairman of 
the department of home economics at 
the University of California, was hon- 
ored for her research on the nutritive 


value of proteins by the American 
Chemical Society last September. She 
received the Francis P. Garvan Medal, 
which is awarded annually to a woman 
who has made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to chemistry. Dr. Morgan’s inves- 
tigations proved that overcooking re- 
duces the nutritive value of meat and 
other protein foods. 


Women at Work 


The proportion of American women 
in the labor force has continued to 
increase in the past year, following the 
present historical trend. In April 1930, 
25.6 per cent of the women were work- 
ing; ten years later the proportion had 
risen to 27.6 per cent. Last spring’s 
report by the United States Department 
of Labor shows that 30.9 per cent of 
the women are now working. This is a 


Future Homemakers, 1945-1949 


The following report is taken from a talk given by Jean Low, a Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts student, at the Home Economics Meeting of the NEA last summer 


HE Future Homemakers of America 

is an organization of pupils studying 
homemaking in junior and senior high 
schools throughout the United States, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. It gives stu- 
dents the opportunity to work, plan and 
carry out together the activities as- 
sociated with homemaking. We believe 


that helping to make happy homes now. 


and in the future is the most important 
thing youth can do for a democracy. 

The Future Homemakers of America 
is an incorporated, non-profit youth or- 
ganization and is entirely self-sustaining. 
It became a reality on June 11, 1945 
after a year’s planning. Myrtle Hilton, 
of Tennessee, became the first presi- 
dent. At this time, too, the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
Home Economics Service of the United 
States Office of Education became spon- 
sors of this new organization. We 
started four years ago with 42 states 
and the Territory of Hawaii affiliated. 
On May 1, 1949, there were 45 states 
and the Territories of Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico affiliated, making a total 
of 260,462 members in our organiza- 
tion. 

The first national convention was 
held in the summer of 1948 in Kansas 
City, Missouri. This was a thrilling 
experience especially for those who had 
never traveled before. Almost two 
thousand girls attended, including two 
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representing Hawaii and two from 
Puerto Rico. In talking with the girls, 
we found it fun to compare accents 
of different parts of the country. 

This past winter the national of- 
ficers met in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
December. At that time it was de- 
cided we would hold four regional 
meetings instead of a national conven- 
tion. The Advisory Board felt that 
these regional meetings would give 
more girls a chance to attend since 
many states found it hard to finance 
their full quota of girls last year. 

Membership in the FHA may be of 
three kinds: active, associate or honor- 
ary. The officers of the chapter, state 
and national organization are elected 
annually in the spring. 

Our colors, red and white, are sym- 
bolic of youth—youth which has courage 
and an unwavering determination to 
succeed, yet holds integrity as its high- 
est virtue. The red rose is our flower 
and is symbolic of vibrant, glowing 
health, a necessary attribute to happi- 
ness and efficiency. Our motto—‘“Toward 
New Horizons’—expresses the purposes 
of the organization—learning to live 
better today in order that our lives 
and those of our families may be better 
tomorrow. 

The national projects the voting 
delegates at the national convention 

(Concluded on page 600) 





Dates to Remember 


November 5-12—National 4-H Club 
Achievement Week. 

November 6-12—American Education 
Week. Theme: Making Democracy 
Work 

November 8—Election Day 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 16-18—School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

November 24—Thanksgiving Day 

November 27-Dec. 1—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago 

December 6-10—American Vocational As- 
sociation Convention, Atlantic City 

December 25—Christmas Day 

January 1—New Year’s Day 

July 11-14—Forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Boston 





rise of four and a half million since 
1940. Service and sales workers have 
especially increased, thus offsetting a 
decrease of a half million in domestic 
workers since 1940. The proportion of 
employed men has remained almost 
unchanged, except during the war 
period, for the past twenty years. 


From Here to There— 


Mildred K. McBride has been ap- 
pointed director of the home economics 
department at Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, succeeding Bernice Strawn. Miss 
McBride, who has a B.S. degree in 
home economics from Kansas State Col- 
lege, came to Sears in January 1947 
as a senior home economist. Previously 
she had served as home advisor in Ver- 
million County, Illinois, for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Extension Service. 

Josephine H. Rigg has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics and director of the nursery 
school at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia. Mrs. Rigg has 
her B.A. from the University of Kansas 
and her M.A. from Columbia.  As- 
sisting her in the nursery school will 
be Mary Ann McNabb, a graduate in 
home economics from Drexel. 
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Basie Facis About Enriched Bread 


— that you Wl want for good 
nutrition teaching 
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WHAT You 
GET OUT OF 





42% Thiamin (B,)— needed 
for healthy nerves; for nor- 
mal appetite and digestion. 
39% Niacin—to help keep 
tissues healthy and free of 
pellagra. 


27% lron—helps build the red 
blood needed for health. 








2 slices toast— breakfast 


1 slice toast— after school 


25% Protein—to help build 
and maintain healthy body 
tissues. 

23% Calories—energy to main- 
tain the pace of modern living. 
18% Riboflavin—needed for 
normal growth, and healthy 
skin and eyes. 


2 sandwiches — lunch 


1 slice bread —dinner 






Those 8 slices of bread provide following 
percentages of daily dietary needs = 


12% Calcium—to help build 
strong bones and teeth. 


Penny for penny, enriched 
bread (the kind a baker bakes) 
provides more of the nutri- 
ents the human body needs— 
more generously—than any 
other food eaten at every meal. 
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How to Talk Well 

By James F. Bender 

Whittlesey House, New York 

Price $3.50 Pp. 252 1949 

From these pages you can learn how 
to add to your word power, how to over- 
come speech defects, how to conquer 
“the platform jitters.” Furthermore, the 
learning can be fun for there are over 
100 exercises in tongue-twisters, pro- 
nunciation gremlins, foreign words and 
quizzes to help improve your speech 
painlessly. ‘The author is at home with 
words, and well he should be for, in 
addition to being director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Human Relations, 
he is a speech teacher, author and lec- 
turer. 

Although there are chapters on pre- 
paring a speech, addressing an audience 
and being a good chairman, this book 
is not primarily for public speakers. 
It is for anyone who wishes to improve 
his speech and his speech personality 
in his daily social and business con- 
tacts. Since the ability to express our 
thoughts convincingly and confidently 
can be one of our greatest assets, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bender, that should in- 
clude everyone except the bachelor 
lighthouse keeper. 

Teachers should find How To Talk 
Well of special interest and value. It 
will not only help them to improve 
their own speech, which their pupils 
unconsciously mimic, but also show 
them how to train their pupils in good 
speech habits of breathing, of pro- 
nunciation, of inflection and of pos- 
ture. Here is the key to acquiring con- 
versational poise and confidence that 
may well be your most priceless pos- 
session. 

—Reviewed by BLANCHE M. STOVER 


Your Clothes and 
Personality 
By Mildred Graves Ryan 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, N. Y. 
Price $2.72 Pp. 325 1949 Revised 


Attractive, up-to-date, carefully  se- 
lected photograph illustrations charac- 
terize this third edition of Your Clothes 
and Personality. They will have im- 
mediate appeal for the high school girl 
for whom the book it written. 

The author believes “the subject of 
clothing can be taught so that its prac- 
tical aspects may be combined with a 
bit of beauty and romance.” Her dis- 
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cussion is informal and keeps in mind 
the clothes conscious young woman in- 
terested in presenting an attractive ap- 
pearance. The steps in the process are 
self-analysis, a plan for action based 
on an understanding of the principles 
of good design, and acquisition of the 
ability to make suitable clothes selec- 
tions for a variety of occasions. Infor- 
mation on fashion, textiles and con- 
sumer problems are offered. A helpful 
bibliography is included. 

The book is written in an easy, in- 
formal style. This together with the 
well-chosen illustrations will make it a 
valuable reference in units on cloth- 
ing and personal appearance and in the 
high school library for general reading. 
Reviewed by HENRIETTA M. ‘THOMPSON 


Head, Department of Clothing, Textiles 
and Related Art, University of Alabama 


Workbook Manual for 
Marriage and the Family 


By John Harvey Furbay 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, N. Y. C. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 248 1949 Revised 


This is pretty much the same book 
as the original 1942 edition, only many 
references are made to literature and 
studies which have been published 
since then. However, the coverage is 
by no means exhaustive, nor is it in- 
tended to be so. 

The order of treatment of each topic 
is still the same: a page or two of in- 
troductory discussion; next a_ blank 
page for lecture notes, followed by a 
list of references; then a blank page 
for notes on readings; and last of all, 
several pages of questions followed by 
blank spaces of inadequate size. It is 
still designed to accompany straight 
marriage courses. 

For a work which depends so much 
on Citation, it is disappointing to find 
some incomplete and others inaccurate. 
For example, Bowman’s Marriage for 
Moderns is listed as a 1944 text while 
Groves’ Marriage is designated as a 1941 
book on some pages and as a 1939 text 
on others. 

Yet, these are probably minor points. 
And the workbook may be very help- 
ful to those who can gear their courses 
to such a formalized and space-limiting 
procedure. For those who liked the 
1942 edition, this revision should serve 
equally well. 

—Reviewed by Davip M. FULCOMER 


Chairman, Division of Social Studies 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 


Fundamentals of 
Bacteriology 
By Martin Frobisher, Jr. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $5.50 Pp. 1949 4th Ed. 


This college text has been completely 
revised to include the latest advances 
in thinking on bacteriology. Of interest 
to home economists is a complete new 
chapter on microbiology of food, with 
a discussion of food preservation and 
spoilage in the home. The new edi- 
tion is divided into four sections: Basic 
Principles; Yeast Molds and Higher 
Bacteria; True Bacteria; and Patho- 
genic Organisms. The first three sec 
tions are designed for a two or three 
semester introductory course, the last 
for an advanced course or supplemen- 
tary reading. 

The author is Chief of the Bac- 
teriology Laboratory, The Communi- 
cable Disease Center, United States 
Public Health Service. —P. A. 


Laboratory Handbook 
for Dietetics 


By Mary Swartz Rose 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 386 1949 Revised 


Clara Mae Taylor and Grace Mac- 
Leod have collaborated to make possi- 
ble this fifth edition of Dr. Rose’s wide- 
ly used nutrition handbook. To bring 
it up-to-date, they have completely re- 
vised many of the tables and added 
much new information. For example, 
there are now tables on oxalic acid and 
the essential amino acids. In addition, 
the book has been somewhat reorganized 
for greater convenience. In view of 
the rapid advances in nutritional knowl- 
edge in the past few years, this new 
edition should be of interest to home 
economists who have found the book 
a valuable tool in the past as well as to 
those who are buying a dietetic hand- 
book for the first time. P.A. 


A Recipe Primer 
By Henrietta Fleck 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Price $2.00 Pp. 220 1949 


This spiral-bound book, the foreword 
tells us, is designed to be a “reliable, 
brief, concise and inexpensive guide 
primarily for the person who has had 


(Concluded on page 600) 
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YOu’LL FIND it easier than ever before to 
teach successful sewing—with a copy of 
the new “SINGER* Sewing Book” as your 
right-hand reference. 

It’s the most complete, up-to-the-minute 
book in its field. Written by America’s 
foremost authority on home-sewing. Pub- 
lished as a service to you, and to all women 
who sew, by the world’s foremost maker 
of fine sewing machines. 


The “SINGER Sewing Book” combines 
in One volume the techniques for every 
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Regular price at all 


basic type of home-sewing—from dresses 
to drapes and slip covers. 


It illustrates step by step the easy, sure 
way to cut, fit, assemble. Gives complete 
directions for tricky finishes, fine detail 
work. Includes information of the use and 
care of sewing machines. Explains attach- 
ments for making buttonholes, ruffles, 
even rugs. 

Every point is illustrated with easy-to- 
follow diagrams or drawings. 


Just off the press, this book is being 
offered to sewing teachers at the special 
introductory price of only $2.50. You'll 
want at least one copy for the classroom, 
another for personal use. Order today! 


Author Mary Brooks Picken is America’s 
foremost authority on home-sewing. She has 
written 91 books on the subject, in addition 
to many magazine and radio features. For 
many years she directed a famous correspond- 
ence school of sewing, later taught at Colum- 
bia University. 

She is currently a director of the Costume 
Institute of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and is a founder of the Fashion Group. 


Tkere’s One Near Your School 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS—$3.95 





SEWING BOOK" 


Written by Mary Brooks Picken 
Dedicated specially to sewing teachers 


272 pages 
Over 1000 illustrations 
16 color plates 


Dressmaking 
Decorating 
Sewing for children 
Gift-making 
Mending 
Complete guide to home 
sewing in one volume 











Partial Listing of Contents 


How to choose fabrics and colors, take 
your own measurements, adjust patterns, 
solve special fitting problems. 

Latest techniques for hand-sewing stitches, 
darts and pleats, hem finishes, facings and 
bindings, pockets, neck openings and col- 
lars, sleeve finishes, plackets, buttons and 
buttonholes, fastenings, belts, decorative 
finishes. 

Illustrated Directions on draping windows, 
sewing slip covers that fit, dressing up beds, 
closets, tables, making SINGERCRAFT* 
rugs. 

Chapters about sewing successfully for chil- 
dren, mending by machine, making smart 
gifts. 








TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER! 





OROER WOWS on ince vs 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





teaching aids as you should? If 

you are not, perhaps one of the 
reasons is that you have tried one or 
two films which have proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Do not conclude too hastily that 
there are no films adapted to your 
teaching situation or that slidefilms to 
help clarify points you are trying to 
make do not exist. 

Make a resolution today to start read- 
ing film catalogues and to check the 
films in the film library nearest you. 
Then preview those which may be suit- 
able for your class plans and make ar- 
rangements to show only the pictures 
which will be of real value. It takes 
a bit of shopping to find the right films, 
but teachers who do use audio-visual 
aids successfully will tell you that it is 
well worth the trouble. 


Ae you using as many audio-visual 


New Film Guide 


The 1949-50 edition of the Modern 
Talking Picture Service film guide is 
now ready for distribution. Over 
eighty teaching films are listed, many of 
them especially adapted for home eco- 
nomics classes. A good feature of this 
guide is the detailed synopsis of each 
picture. The various titles cover such 
fields as use of household wax, the his- 
tory of food preservation, cotton textiles, 
first aid, manufacture of glassware and 
borrowing money. All films can be 
borrowed free, with the user paying 
only postal charges. An Index and 
Guide to Free Educational and Class- 
room Films From Industry can be ob- 
tained from the Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


How Insurance Works 

The complicated subject of life in- 
surance is humanized in a film from the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Entitled 
For Some Must Watch, the movie tells 
the story of three families and how life 
insurance helped them solve their 
financial problems. The 28-minute film 
can be borrowed from the Institute of 
Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Story of Electric Lights 

Here is a film which will help you 
explain the workings of light bulbs to 
home furnishings, equipment or interior 
decorating classes. The story of The 
Light in Your Life is told to a nine- 
year old girl by one Professor J. Lumen 
Lightly, a delightful cartoon character 
who emerges from a spare bulb for that 
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purpose. His resume of the lighting 
industry includes trips to the bottom of 
the ocean and into a coal mine as well 
as a tour of a light bulb factory. It 
would be wise to preview this film in 
order to determine whether or not it is 
suitable for the age level of your class. 
It can be borrowed from General Elec- 
tric District Offices or from General 
Electric Department Sales District Of- 
fices. 


Keep Clean for Health 

Three films on the importance of 
cleanliness have recently been issued 
and may be suitable for your units on 
good grooming. One, Cleanliness and 
Health, discusses the subject from the 
viewpoint of sanitation. It was pre- 
pared with the collaboration of Profes- 
sor N. W. Bingham of Northwestern 
University. A second, Safe Living at 
School, stresses safety features of school 
life with special attention to courtesy, 
good housekeeping and _ cleanliness. 
How to Be Well Groomed, reviewed in 
this column last March, deals with good 
grooming for young people. All are 
distributed by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Book About Films 

Would you like to know more about 
teaching films, their uses, their virtues 
and their limitations? Then you may 
be interested in The Information Film, 
by Gloria Waldron. This newly pub- 
lished book describes film production 
and distribution and makes suggestions 





Washing their hands above are six 
tiny tots from the nursery school 
described in the British filmstrip 





for improving present systems. ‘The 
publishers claim it is the first book to 
cover all aspects of the audio-visual 
field. Copies are sold for $3.75 by the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, New York. 


Films Worth Knowing About 


Friendship Begins at Home 

16 mm., sound. I~ reels. Collabora- 
tor: William E. Young, Ph.D., Divi- 
sional Director, The University of the 
State of New York. Coronet Film, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. Color: 
$135. Black and white: $67.50. 


This film, directed to adolescents, 
stresses the importance and the rewards 
of happy home relationships. 


Nursery School 


Filmstrip. 31 frames. British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


This filmstrip, which shows how a 
typical nursery school is run in Great 
Britain, should provide an interesting 
basis of comparison with American 
schools. 


Planning Our Cities 


Filmstrip. Current Affairs Films, 18 East 
41st Street, New York 17, New York. 


This is one of a series of current af- 
fairs filmstrips being prepared by the 
Wayne University Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials Consultation Division. Another 
that might be of use to home economics 
classes is Our Nation’s Housing Prob- 
lem. Newspapers are presenting the 
filmstrips free of charge to schools in 
some areas. 


David’s Bad Day 
David and His Family 


Filmstrips. 66 frames. Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, New York. Price for both 
filmstrips: $7.50. 


The first of these filmstrips is designed 
to help parents and teachers understand 
sibling rivalry. Its companion is for 
young children, to assist them in making 
the necessary adjustment to the advent 
of a new child in the family. 
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va ... MORE THAN JUST FOOD 
ing Unusual indeed is the child, the housewife, the worker, or the 
_ teacher who does not enjoy a piece or two of candy as the finishing 
touch of the noon or evening meal. Candies, in addition to providing 
caloric food energy and valuable nutritional essentials derived from 
the wholesome foods used in their manufacture, add to the joy of 
fast living because of the eating pleasure they engender. Taken at the 
k FREE TO TEACHERS: Two big four-color wall end of a meal candies create a sense of having eaten well and promote 
af- posters: (1) The Foods Candies Are Made Of, (2) an aura of satisfaction. Not only do they improve the general outlook 
Principal Nutrient Content of Foods Rich in Energy aa a : : . 
the Value; also, for students, 4-page graphic colorful but they also exert a beneficial influence upon the digestive processes. 
Ma- Student Folder, ‘Candy and Other Energy Foods” : re > a a 
(notebook size), reproducing large charts listed above Thus candy used judiciously and in moderation is more than 
her Use coupon in the coupon service section. just food. 
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. Council on Candy OF THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
in Headquarters: One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
«+n organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 
THE NUTRITIONAL PLATFORM of Candy 
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NEW/ First OFFER 


for your classes in | 
TEXTILES-CLOTHING 


ae 





Authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated course on manufacture of 
Lingerie—from fabric to finish. 


EVOLUTION 
OF A SLIP 


Guides your students through all 
important steps in garment 
manufacture. New, dramatic 
pictures, carefully written text, 
prepared expressly for teaching 
textile and clothing subjects. 


Material consists of: 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Step-by-step description, in text 
.and illustration, of principal pro- 
cesses from selection of fabrics 
and designing to final inspection. 


CLASSROOM CHART 


Large, clearly illustrated Wall 
Chart for use in class work. 


This outstanding contribution to 
teaching of textiles and clothing 
mailed FREE on request. Order to- 
day. Mail coupon in coupon section 
to: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 


GY Fine 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 





Saanaanaesebenaal 
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The Bulletin 


Board 





This month we turn The Bulletin Board over to Sister Frances Mary, O.P., who 
is an instructor in home economics at Cathedral High School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. The following report gives display ideas which were worked out 
by members of the Home Economics School at the University of Wisconsin, 
where Sister Frances Mary participated in a Clothing and Textile Seminar last 
summer. They should help other home economics teachers in planning displays. 


other field of education, lends it- 

self to numerous displays. In any 
of our subjects we can find many ideas 
for worth-while exhibits. No wonder 
displays caused so much discussion and 
activity at the 1949 seminar in clothing 
and textiles at the University of Wis- 
consin. Clothing displays were changed 
every three days or so during the sum- 
mer, and students in the seminar, un- 
der the direction of Associate Professor 
Marian Juaire, discussed them pro and 
con. 


ie economics, more than any 


Sample Displays 


“All Set—Don’t Forget” was the cap- 
tion that emphasized points in _pack- 
ing your bag for the summer. With 
sub-captions as “Travel light,” “Tack 
packables,” “Plan for activities,” and 
“Include washables,” the story was told 
in simple words. A color scheme of 
green and yellow was carried out in the 


| selection of articles for the case. Ready 


to be put into a small traveling bag 
were a green and white wrinkle-proof 
dress, yellow pajamas, slippers, bathing 


| Suit, purse, necklace and stick cologne. 
| This idea was especially keyed to the 


summer season, but it could also be 
used for week-end packing and seasonal 
trips. 

Another display, “The Orbit of 
Speed,” stressed the use of the new 


| method of using staylines, machine bast- 
| ing, the new buttonhole technique and 


| easy. 


the new zipper method. A semi-circular 
holder with samples attached formed 
the background for the small manikin, 
attired in a dress which employed all 
these techniques. The color scheme 
was rose and blue. 

In this machine age of ours we are 
always Jooking for something new and 
The display “Easy Does It” in- 
cluded such new and handy gadgets as 


| the electric scissors, the buttonholer, the 
| 


zig zag, the sewing gauge, the hand 
pinker and such smaller items as trac- 
ing wheel and paper. Each of these was 
labeled and drew attention to the sub- 
captions “efficiency” and “effect.” In 
this display black and white fabric cov- 
ered the floor of the case and a grey 
background with “Easy Does It” lettered 
in red completed the color scheme. 


So much depends on creativeness 
that ways to develop this in students 
should be encouraged. One group used 
“Individualize with Textile Painting” 
as a phrase for their display. This let- 
tering worked on a soft green material 
with textile paint focused the eye on 
the articles used. Included were paints, 
brushes, the design, the practice piece 
and the finished garment. This last, a 
lovely organdy apron with a floral de- 
sign with textile paint, caused many 
admiring comments. This display 
would do much toward encouraging 
students in textile painting. 


The Display Case 


These ideas are some that make dis- 
play cases possible for all home econo- 
mists. In considering displays, the type 
of case used is of prime importance. 
The kind which seems most practical 
and effective is the all glass one with 
movable shelves. ‘This is not too costly 
and may be secured in various sizes at 
any equipment house. 

The location of the case is something 
to keep in mind. Placing it at a central 
point where it can be seen by many 
may be much better than placing it 
in the home economics room where only 
a few would profit from the displays. 


Display Tips 


In setting up a display the following 
points should be kept in mind: 


1. Displays should tell a story. 

2. Captions used should be short and 
clever. 

3. One central theme 
lowed. 

4. The case should 
or over-crowded. 

5. The color scheme should be pleas- 
ing. 

. Displays should be timely and should 
not be left up too long. 


should be _ fol- 


not be cluttered 


or 


a 


We know that the students in our de- 
partments, others in the school, and the 
community at large are visual minded. 
They like to see things. We as home 
economists have many things to show 
and a real opportunity to publicize our 
field of work. Use of the display case 
is an effective means of doing this. 
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Johnson's Liquid Polishing Wax 
with Complete Demonstration Kit! 


(Clip coupon in coupon service section) 





(regular pint size) 


a 






Pint of Liquid Wax—plenty for demonstrations to several 
of your classes—will clean and polish 375 square feet of 





wood floor surface. 


Liquid Cleaning 
and Polishing Wax 
Demonstration Kit 

includes : 


Demonstration Suggestions—specific in- 
formation about Liquid Polishing Wax. 


< 


Hints on how to use it. Easy to follow. 


File Folder of teaching material on Wax Housekeeping—contains 
Home Economist’s Handbook, Classroom Wall Chart, Bulletin—“Care 
of Floors,” Student Folders (available in quantity) and Wax House- 
keeping Schedules (available in quantity ). 


L J 








Every home economist knows the harm that soap-and- Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax is “heavy-duty” wax. 
water scrubbing does to wood floors by destroying the You'll find it gives the tough protection, long wear and 
finish, raising the grain and making floors rough and beautiful luster of Paste Wax. 

ugly. Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax actually “dry- a ere 

cleans” floors—loosens dirt and grime as the wax is applied S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. S.C. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. 
—polishes to a high luster which is spotlessly clean. Racine, Wisconsin Brantford, Canada 
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“Johnson's” and ‘‘Glo-Coat”’ are registered trademarks, 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


to bring out the beauty of the home 








Glo-Coat 





Cream 
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Teaching Seniors to Teach Adults 


NY teacher just out of college who 

faces a group of older people— 

older in experience and family 
life—has a natural feeling of insecurity. 
Through supervised teaching of adults 
one acquires more poise and self-assur- 
ance.” 

This is the way one Iowa State Teach- 
ers College student feels about the home 
economics department’s adult teaching 
classes. Under this program, started 
three years ago, students actually have 
a chance to organize and teach adult 
classes. Their classes are composed of 
grown-ups of all ages, representing all 
economic and social strata. The popu- 
larity of student-taught classes can be 
judged by the fact that the women are 
often reluctant to leave even when the 
supervisor is waiting to lock the doors 
of the classroom. 

The first four weeks of the college 
course are spent on topics such as: what 
adult education is, its functions, psychol- 
ogy of adult learning, effective methods 
of teaching adults, what makes a well- 
balanced program for adults and how to 
organize adult programs in home eco- 
nomics. The latter part deals entirely 
with the psychology of adult learning: 
why adults seek education, basic per- 
sonality needs of adults, persistent prob- 
lems of adults as they grow older, why 
adults do or do not attend classes, what 
people read and what makes it readable. 

An advisory council is selected to rep- 
resent five different groups: the faculty 
wives, the secretaries, the Cedar Falls 
Woman’s Club, the Veterans’ Wives and 
a community leader. This group meets 
with the senior students to plan courses, 
to prepare publicity and to handle other 
problems which may arise. Chief among 
their contributions is the stimulation of 
adult interest. 

It is not difficult to get publicity for 
the course. For instance, last year the 
local newspapers and college paper 
listed the classes that were open to adult 
homemakers each quarter. A radio sta- 
tion aired a program on class activities. 
The Woman’s Club wanted someone to 
speak for a meeting. The Office of Pub- 
lications on campus took pictures of class 
activities and did a feature story for 
the College Alumnus Magazine. 

The number of classes offered each 
quarter depends on the number of home 
economics seniors taking the course. The 
classes for the student teachers are lim- 
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The author and a student teacher watch 
as homemaker hangs her new draperies 


ited to fifteen to twenty homemakers. 
Student teachers work in groups of two 
—each teaching the class for approxi- 
mately one hour, one night per week, 
for five weeks 

Advanced registration is held for the 
homemakers. Twenty-four hours after 
the classes were opened for the fall quar- 
ter the class rolls were filled and it was 
necessary to turn down applicants. 

Adults in the classes have a part in 
organizing plans and procedures for the 
programs. They formulate their goals 
and set up criteria for evaluation of 
growth and development. When they 
share in the responsibilities, their inter- 
ests are keen and their needs are ade- 
quately met. In some instances they were 
helped to recognize their needs through 
discussion on the part of the teacher, 
through well-chosen displays of materials 
or through other evaluation instruments 
such as check lists. 

The first evening the student teachers 
meet with their respective groups they 
discuss the time of meeting, what the 
adults want to learn more about, whether 
they desire a social hour after the class 
and what night they would like to meet 
each week. They find that most home- 
makers have similar problems. Most pop- 
ular among the classes offered are: plan- 
ning and preparing low cost meals, 
clothing construction, making slipcovers 


and draperies, and selecting furnishings 
for the home. Classes in child care and 
crafts have also been offered at times. 
In our particular situation all groups 
found that the best time of meeting was 
seven-thirty to nine-thirty at night. Most 
groups wanted to meet on Monday 
night. However, the advisory council 
found it necessary to set certain classes to 
meet on other nights to enable the super- 
visor to spend more time with each stu- 
dent teacher. After each class meeting 
the groups had a social hour. A home- 
maker from each group meeting on the 
same night assumed the responsibility of 
making coffee, getting dishes ready and 
getting the refreshments of the evening 
ready to serve. The students were able 
to talk and visit with the homemakers, 
thus giving them a different contact with 
adults. It is significant that never once 
did the class members feel that they 
were “guinea pigs” for the students. 
They were too busy gaining practical 
information and knowledge to be con- 
cerned with this aspect of the course. 


The Foods Unit 


Throughout the foods unit requests 
for ideas using cheaper foods were fol- 
lowed. The adults wanted to know how 
to buy most economically; what to do 
with left-overs to make them appetizing: 
how to distinguish between different cuts 
of meat and how to cook them to best 
advantage; how to vary salads and des- 
serts; suggestions for oven dishes and 
quick meals; and how to use cheape! 
foods to make them different, attractive 
and tasty. Because of this class, the 
adults began to realize that many of the 
bugbears of cooking could no longer be 
labeled as such. 

The students learned how important 
it was to have their demonstrations and 
discussions planned with thorough detail 
and careful organization. The home: 
makers’ reports of going home and try- 
ing new dishes, of figuring the cost of 
certain foods that they had prepared 
and their suggestions for different varia- 
tions produced from their own experi- 
ences assured the student teachers that 
their students were gaining new, useful 
information on food preparation. 

A written comment came to my desk 
from one of the homemakers after she 
had completed the course. It read, “! 
feel that the two girls who conducted 
the foods class couldn’t have been nicer 
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By Lela Mae Ping 


Assistant Professor of Home E ics Educati 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 





to work with nor do I see where they 
could have improved their demonstra- 
tions. Each portion of the work was so 
well planned one couldn’t help being 
inspired to prepare meals at home in a 
more systematic manner.” 


The Heme Furnishings Unit 


In the furnishings class, the student 
teacher discussed color and design of 
fabrics used in room decorations, such as 
draperies and slip covers. Dull discus- 
sion groups were avoided by lessons 
planned to meet homemakers’ needs. 
Lessons on how to buy furniture, how to 
arrange furniture, ways to curtain win- 
dows, how to select silver, china, glass- 
ware, how to select floor coverings and 
how to plan storage space and kitchens 
in the home were all of vital interest to 
this group. Exhibits were set up for 
each lesson. The use of the opaque pro- 
jector to show pictures of room arrange- 
ments, types of furniture and storage 
closets in the home gave them many 
useful suggestions for improving their 
homes when remodeling. 

The slipcover and drapery class was 
another filled to overflowing. The hus- 
bands of these homemakers carried large 
upholstered chairs up three flights of 
stairs so that they could have first-hand 
experience in slip covering. Each chai1 
or drapery presented a different prob- 
lem for the class and the student teacher. 
The first lesson was on selecting fabric 
—color and design—to go with other 
materials used in the room, to go with 
the homemaker’s personality and with 





the personalities of other family mem- 
bers and how to measure and figure 
the amount of fabric required for the 
project. Even though some did not have 
time to complete a project in class, they 
had acquired the insight and confidence 
necessary to finish it at home. 


The Clothing Unit 


In the clothing class twenty-two home 
makers learned how to select their pat- 
terns and material in relation to their 
color and figure type, how to sew, how 
to make over clothes and how to tailor. 
They also learned how to use many of 
the attachments which came with their 
sewing machines and others, such as the 
buttonhole maker. Another piece of 
equipment which all enjoyed using was 
the steam iron. One husband reported 
that this class had already cost him a 
steam iron, but after using it later to 
press his trousers he asked his wife why 
they hadn’t bought one years ago. 

These adults enjoyed learning the 
Bishop Method of clothing construction 
since they saved so much time by using 
it. The teachers found that the adults 
wanted to complete their garments as 
quickly as possible and did not want to 
see techniques demonstrated if they had 
no immediate use for them, 


Home Visits and Evaluation 

Follow up is always important. We 
did not need to ask to make a home 
visit to see the finished room. One stu- 
dent teacher was invited to three differ- 
ent homes in one night—and she visited 





Adult classes will hold no terrors for the student teacher above after she 
enters the teaching field; she learned to plan and conduct them in college. 
Student-taught courses are popular with Cedar Falls, Iowa, homemakers, who 
are eager for help with problems in cooking, sewing and interior decorating 
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all three to see the completed projects. 

After the girls had taught classes for 
five weeks, they asked class members to 
write comments concerning the work. 
These comments helped the girls and 
the supervisor evaluate the learning and 
the teaching. One homemaker said, 
“Last year I attended the foods class 
and learned to make biscuits. For a 
bride this can be very meaningful! This 
year I attended the clothing class. Per- 
haps the greatest benefit was to learn I 
could design and make my own clothes. 
This quarter I was so glad to learn 
something about interior decorating.” 
Another wrote, “I was much impressed 
by the tactfulness and skill with which 
the relatively young student home econ- 
omists conducted their classes. I am 
amazed at the extent of the offerings 
and by the amount of practical informa- 
tion these students possess.” 

In the last few meetings of the college 
class, each group of student teachers 
present all of their teaching materials to 
the other senior students. This turns 
into a busy note-taking session, giving 
them many helpful suggestions for 
teaching in areas other than those in 
which they did their practice teaching. 
These broad experiences will no doubt 
show increased importance as the stu- 
dents take their places as home eco- 
nomics teachers in various Iowa com- 
munities. . 

The student teachers’ comments re- 
veal the value of their teaching experi- 
ences. One student wrote, “I began to 
realize how important it was for home 
economics teachers to keep ‘up-to-date’ 
and know background material because 
adults ask so many questions.” Some of 
the student teachers sat down and tried 
to figure out all the questions the home- 
makers would ask, so they would have 
the answers ready for them. 

The procedures in the program for 
adults are characterized by informality, 
shared experiences, free discussions and 
use of pertinent illustrative material. 
Homemakers are encouraged to bring 
their problems. Now, they are seeking 
help in getting more for their food dol- 
lar, selecting wall paper for the home, 
making over garments and setting up a 
home work schedule to save time and 
effort. Next month or next year their 
problems may be different and then the 
teaching will need to be fitted to their 
immediate problems. 
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Part Ii What is Home Economics Teaching? 


Necurity-giviné Operations 


By Louis Raths and Henrietta Fleck 


home economics education which 

are challenging to the personalities 
of students that it is important for 
teachers to carry on operations which 
will convey feelings of security. Stu- 
dents who have emotional assurance 
will be more receptive to learning and 
to change. 

Every learning situation brings some 
challenge to the personality of the 
learner. Teachers who initiate new ex- 
periences have the obligation to provide 
increased security so far as that is pos- 
sible. The learner needs more security 
at the time of learning and the teacher 
must rise to the occasion. 

There are various methods by which 
the teacher can promote a sense of se- 
curity. Meeting the need for belonging 
is fundamental. Boys and girls want to 
be friends and to have friends. They 
are anxious to belong to a group and 
to participate in its activities. A home 
economics teacher can provide oppor- 
tunities for developing friendships 
through a friendly atmosphere in the 
classroom and by promoting commit- 
tee and other group responsibilities so 
that students may become acquainted. 

In a discussion on personality such 
a question as ‘“‘What makes people like 
us?” might prove stimulating. Students 
may be helped individually or in class 
with such problems as careless groom- 
ing, overweight, underweight, poor com- 
plexion, posture, poor manners, un- 
pleasing characteristics and poor taste 
in clothing selection. From the teacher 
and their peers, students may gain 
points of view and suggestions which 
will point the way to greater accept- 
ance qualities, 

Other types of discussion and experi- 
ences may be important when members 
of the group come from various social 
levels, different races and religions, or 
different nationality backgrounds. Here 
the opportunity is rich indeed for dis- 
solving prejudice, unworthy discrimina- 
tion and selfish bias. 

Meeting the need for achievement is 
another security-giving operation in 
teaching. Students need recognition for 
their efforts, praise for their accomplish- 

,ments. When students are at a loss 
concerning their status or their prog- 
ress, they are insecure. 

For such reasons it is well to set up 


os are sO many situations in 
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sensible goals, both for the individual 
and for the group, not unattainable, 
but goals that can be reached through 
serious effort by persons in that par- 
ticular class, or by that individual. But 
the goal once pointed out is not suf- 
ficient. Some provision must be made 
for a continuous evaluation of prog- 
ress. In this process it may be as im- 
portant to praise a child when he has 
failed as when he is successful. 

Life is much more worthwhile to 
teachers and to students when time, ef- 
fort and resources are put to use on 
things which they consider important. 
When this is emphasized, the need for 
achievement nears realization. 

Home economics teachers can carry 
on a number of operations which will 
be helpful in meeting the need for eco- 
nomic security. Among the practical 
and valuable skills to be developed 
among students is facility in wise 
spending and earning. Often too, the 
student can be encouraged to earn in 
part-time employment and thus enlarge 
his economic security. Reassuring stu- 
dents who believe that this financial 
handicap can never be overcome is im- 
portant too. Teachers should examine 
these and other operations which will 
bolster economic security on the part of 
students. 

Another security-giving operation is 
concerned with the need to be free 
from fear. It is claimed by some au- 
thorities that fear is perhaps mankind’s 
greatest handicap to happiness and suc- 
cess. Students can be helped in this 
area by inducing them to examine the 
things that worry them, their fears and 
concerns. Often fears are routed in 
superstition, in some shallow phobia or 
in a baseless theory. Protection should 
be given against fears or failure, of em- 
barrassment and of losing. When home 
economics teachers offer help, reassur- 
ance when needed and courage to go 
ahead, they have gone a long mile 
toward establishing a sense of security 
in their students. 

The need for love and affection is 
universal among people. When _ in- 
dividuals are denied love and affection 
ordinarily associated with wholesome 


family living, home economics teachers 
will need to carry on operations which 
will offer some compensation. She can 
do much to mitigate this condition by 
showing kindness, by taking a deep 
interest in their lives in and out of 
school, by showing that they are liked, 
by being sensitive to their plans, hopes 
and worries, and by accepting them. 
This does not imply that the home 
economics teacher will concentrate on 
the deprived students. She must bear 
in mind that all students respond and 
are more secure if attention is given 
to the needs for love and affection. 

Home economics teachers should 
guard against operations which produce 
feelings of guilt in students, such as 
making them ashamed, setting up 
standards almost impossible to achieve 
and chiding them for lack of accom- 
plishment. Sometimes unfortunate 
comments are made by a teacher about 
a student’s activities, dress or language. 
It is far better to help students to 
make better choices in the future, to set 
up standards that can be reached and 
to encourage, rather than to discourage. 
All of these operations will tend to 
build freedom from guilt. 

Associated with the need for recog: 
nition and the need for love and affec- 
tion is the need for sharing. Competent 
teaching encourages the student to par- 
ticipate in the plans and policies of the 
project and to share these with other 
groups and departments. For example, 
the curriculum content, the sharing of 
projects with other departments such as 
industrial arts, art or science, or the 
exploration of resources in the com- 
munity in consumer education, family 
life and other units should evolve 
through student planning with the 
teacher. Furthermore when teachers 
listen to students, respond to their 
ideas, invite them to contribute and 
do not ridicule or reject them, the need 
for sharing is being met. 

A greater sense of security is gener: 
ated when the questions which students 
raise about problems that trouble them 
are given sensible answers and are not 
made to seem ridiculous or naive. If a 


(Concluded on page 604) 
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Good teaching films prepare student teachers to handle actual 
classroom situations. The scene above is from Teacher and 
Pupil Planning and Working Together, a McGraw-Hill film 


level, the need for students to see 

real situations as a basis for under- 
standing education problems has long 
been recognized. To meet this need 
attempts have been made to correlate 
the teaching in the college education 
classes with work being carried out in 
high school classes. This has great value, 
but because of the difficulty of adminis- 
tering such a program, it has not been 
generally successful. 

Educational films demonstrating good 
methods of teaching and showing ac- 
ceptable class activities can help to 
fill this need. Such films can be shown 
at the time when they will be most 
effective for learning and do not re- 
quire the juggling of either college or 


|: teacher education at the pre-service 


high school classes in order to correlate 
the activities. 

Only recently have there been films 
designed for teacher education and 
there are still few films that have 
real merit for such teaching. At best 
they present only general problems, but 
do serve as a concrete example on 
which discussion of other problems can 
be based. 

Films used for this purpose need 
careful evaluation for their effectiveness 
as a teaching aid. Complete criteria 
for such evaluation can be found in 
books on audio-visual education. How- 
ever, there are some points that are 
important to consider when using films 
for this particular type of teaching: 

1. Does the film show a real situa- 


Suggested Form for an Evaluation Record of Films 











Firm Data: 
Title 
Black and White --—— Color —-—— Length ———— 
Filmstrip Yes No 
Rental 





Where obtained 


Address 
Suitable to the following subjects: 





Possible grade level utilization: 


EVALUATION: 





Jr. High ———~— Sr. High ———— College ———— “Adult -—--- 


Does it invite discussion? Yes ———— No ———— 

Does it stimulate further study? Yes No 

Is it authentic? Yes No 

Is it interesting? Yes No 

Is the presentation clear? Yes No 

Is it in good sequence? Yes No 
MECHANICS: 

Sound Excellent ——— Good ——— Fair ——— Poor ——— 

Photography Excellent --— Good ——— Fair ——— Poor ——— 
SUMMARY OF CONTENT: 
COMMENT: 
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Films— 


for Teacher Education 
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tion that will be met by most teachers? 

2. Does the film present a general 
problem so that it can be applied 
broadly? 

3. Is the text of the film such that it 
can be used as a basis for discussion 
of many problems related to the one 
shown in the film? 

4. If the situation being shown is 
not in the subject being taught (home 
economics education) is it comparable 
to one often met in teaching that sub- 
ject? 

Records of the evaluation of films 
that have been used in teaching are 
helpful for their future use. This 
record should include strong and weak 
points of the film, the subject and 
grade level for which it is suitable, 
where it can be obtained and a sum- 
mary of content. The form below is 
suggested for such a record. 

Some films that have been, used suc- 
cessfully in the home economics edu- 
cation classes at The Stout Institute 
are described in this article. No at- 
tempt has been made to include all 
films that might be of value for such 
teaching. 

How to use a film effectively in 
teaching is shown in Film Tactics 
(Castle, 16 mm. sound, 22 min.). The 
film, a U. S. Navy training film, uses 
the negative approach by showing the 
wrong way to use a film, followed by 
acceptable methods of teaching with 
films. ‘The need for adequate prepa- 
ration by the teacher when using a 
film in the classroom is emphasized. 
Such preparation includes previewing 
the film and making a lesson plan. 
Other points brought out are the prepa- 
ration of students for seeing the film, 
the importance of the discussion period 
following the showing of the film and 
the testing of learning gained from see- 
ing the film. Using Visual Aids in 


(Concluded on page 593) 
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Lets (ret Ready for Christmas 


By Luey Fellis Dye 
Head Teacher, Home Economies 
Nashville, Tennessee 


VERYWHERE, everywhere Christ- 

mas tonight,” and today too. This is 

literally true in the home economics 
departments of the Nashville City 
Schools. From Thanksgiving until the 
last book is closed for the holiday season 
every department is busy and the spicy 
aroma that greets visitors as they near 
the door of the foods laboratory really 
puts them in the proper frame of mind 
for the Christmas season. 

Let us look in on the activities at the 
East Nashville High School. ‘Truly a 
beehive has not anything on this de- 
partment. Two girls are busy convert- 
ing the teacher’s desk into a fireplace. 
This is done by using corrugated paper 
covered with brick paper. The fireplace 
is complete in every detail, even to the 
live embers made by a light bulb and 
red cellophane paper. 

The school colors, red and gray, lend 
themselves nicely to Christmas decora- 
tions. The central table ornament is 
made by silvering a large, well-shaped 
branch and hanging red chenille orna- 
ments on its bowers. Each girl has 
brought from home a two-pound box, 
decorated it in a Christmas motif and 
filled it with a variety of delicious 
candy, artistically arranged. The 
finished product has that professional 
look that pleases the girls and their 
favorite football heroes too. 

Jellies, jams and marmalades made 





This home economics laboratory fairly shouts “Merry Christmas!” Students deco- 
rated the room and cooked and wrapped the colorful gifts that crowd the tables 


earlier in the year are brought out ton 
the Christmas display. One attractive 
gift is a collection of small glasses of 
different jellies, arranged on a_ small 
tray. These are shared with the boys 
in a nearby government hospital for 
their breakfast trays. 

In anticipation of the Christmas sea 
son, watermelon rind was cut into 
fancy shapes, preserved in red and 
green sirup and used as citron and for 
garnishes on the various Christmas 
cookies. All of this combines to turn 
a prosaic school room into a_ glimpse 
of fairyland. 

Let us walk down the hall to the 
clothing laboratory. Quite a different 
sound greets you as you near the door. 
No, your ears do not deceive you. It 





No, this is not a colonial kitchen. It is a Nashville classroom, converted to 
a bit of the Old South for a Christmas exhibition of weaving done by students 
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is the sound of the weaver busy at the 
loom. These looms are turning out 
beautiful rugs, bags and mats. Rags are 
collected, cut and sewed into long 
strips. ‘Then comes the dyeing lesson 
and the resultant balls of various hues. 
For the display, the clothing laboratory 
is converted into an old _ fashioned 
southern kitchen with an improvised 
fireplace banked with gourds, corn and 
strings of red pepper ready for drying. 
The spinning wheel reel, candle molds, 
coffee grinder and churn furnish a pleas 
ing background for the display of beau 
tiful rugs. 

Each guest is given a book of poems 
entitled Lessons from the Master 
Craftsman. The covers of the books 
were made from rough packing paper 
crayoned to resemble a rug. My favorite 
poem from this collection is: 


Not Till the Loom Is Silent 
Not till the loom is silent 
And the shuttles cease to fly 
Shall God unroll the canvas 
And explain the reason why; 
The dark threads 2re as needful 
In the weaver’s skilful hand, 
As the threads of gold and silver 
In the pattern He has planned. 
—Author Unknown 
Let us go to Howard Junior and 
Senior High School and visit their ex- 
hibit. ‘The laboratory has a festive air, 
with candies glowing in each window 
and holly and mistletoe generously used 
to convert a once busy workshop into 
a colorful display room. Glass candy 
jars, purchased at the five and ten 
(Continued on page 591) 
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Pattern 
for November 


| the country November's chilly 

‘breezes make coats a necessity. 
Thus the third pattern in this 
series is logically a “‘go everywhere” 
coat design—the kind that can be 
the backbone of any girl’s ward- 
robe. 

This coat is Butterick pattern 
No. 4984. It has all this fall’s im- 
portant fashion features—a gently 
flaring back with less fullness than 
last season’s, a pert Peter Pan col- 
lar that can be worn either up or 
down, deep cuffs and large pockets. 


|: practically every section of 


In addition there are no intricate construction details and students can tailor the garment without 
difficulty. The design adapts itself to a large choice of fabrics. Corduroy is a natural— and a fashion 
first. If a heavier coat is desired the pattern could be made in tweed or nubby woolen or in the com- 
panionable neutral tone, honey-beige camels hair. Plaid wool coating would add a problem to the 
cutting of the design, but would be effective. The versatile stand-by, gabardine, is another choice. This 
Butterick coat pattern, No. 4984, comes in sizes 10 to 18 and costs fifty cents. 
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Clothing, Textiles and Good Grooming 











have? Someone who looks very 

much like every other girl. Then 
pull little wisps of hair out into the 
open. Skip a curl forward or add a 
pert bang and something happens. The 
face has become a personality. But it 
takes more than crisp curls and a danc- 
ing bang to make hair a crowning asset. 
It must be clean, too. It must be as 
neat and shining and soft as care can 
make it. 

The importance of brushing in keep- 
ing hair shining and free from dust 
cannot be overemphasized. Even a 
week’s treatment of steady brushing will 
add life to anyone’s hair. Regular 
brushing is good for dry and oily hair 
alike. It helps dry hair by stimulating 
oil glands and it helps oily hair by dis- 
tributing the oil evenly and thus keep- 
ing it from clogging the hair follicles. 

Not many girls need to be told to 
shampoo their hair, but many do need 
to be cautioned to rinse it thoroughly— 
until it squeaks. Careful rinsing is nec- 
essary in order to remove every bit of 
soap or other residue. 

It is possible to follow all the in- 
structions on the shampoo bottle or 
jar and still have a blanket of dandruff 
or a head that seems greasy as a butter 
dish. For such special problems, there 
are simple home treatments which take 
only a few minutes and can be part of 
the shampoo. Here are a few of these 
quick tricks. 


f= a girl’s hair and what do you 


For excessively dry hair: A little 
brilliantine will help. The liquid kind 
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For Hair Beauty 


=follow these basic steps 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Gcod Grooming Editor 


is most convenient. If the solid form is 
used, it can be dissolved in hot water, 
stirred and then poured over the hair 
just before setting. Dry hair should be 
brushed frequently, in the morning as 
well as at night. The morning brush 
treatment will not spoil the previous 
night’s set. It will actually make the 
curls more springy. 


For excessively oily hair: About two 
pinches of borax can be added to the 
regular shampoo to help dissolve grease. 
This is extremely important before 
either a home or beauty-shop perma- 
nent because the waving solution is 
weakened in penetrating the oil and 
the wave is likely to be underprocessed. 


For bad cases of dandruff: A salt 
pack is one simple home treatment. 
This is made by dissolving a pound 
of salt in a quart of water and pouring 
it over the head after the shampoo. The 
pack should be left on for five minutes, 
then rinsed off. 


One last word: No one should sham- 
poo her hair every two weeks or once 
a week or once a month because some- 
one she knows follows that schedule. 
Hair should be washed as often as it 
needs it. A baby fine hair which tends 
toward an oily condition may need two 
shampoos a week. Frequent shampoos 
will not hurt the hair and scalp; in 
fact, they will help keep it healthy. 
Hair that is not washed often and cor- 
rectly can never become the major 
beauty asset that it deserves to be. 
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A Shampoo 
in Seven Steps 


1. Brush and comb hair. This 
will help to remove dust, dirt and 
loose hair and to distribute the 
natural oils. 


2. Rinse hair thoroughly. A 
good soaking makes it easier to 
distribute shampoo preparation 
evenly. Also, it will wash out 
some of the dirt and lint. 

3. Apply shampoo preparation. 
Use both palms to spread it all 
through the hair; then massage 
hair and scalp thoroughly. There 
will be little suds this time, since 
most of the surface dirt and oil 
are cut and removed by the first 
application. 

4. Rinse hair thoroughly with 
warm water. 

5. Apply shampoo preparation 
for second time. This application 
should remove last traces of dirt 
and excess oil. 

6. Rinse again—thoroughly. If 
a basin is used, water should be 
changed again and again until it 
remains clear. While rinsing, lift 
hair so every lock is saturated. 
Hair should not be permitted to 
become matted near the head. 

7. Dry with a clean towel, be- 
ing careful not to tangle with too 
vigorous rubbing. Then wash 
brush and comb in hot soap and 
water to be sure your clean hair 
will stay clean. 
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Quick and Easy Gifts 


=to make for Christmas 


By Dorothy S. Day 


are playing Santa’s helper this month by suggesting seven quick and 


J UST seven weeks until Christmas! Seems unbelievable, doesn’t it? We 


easy accessory items for your students to make. All are of that extra- 
personal type which are so much fun both to give and to receive. Let 
students start making them now. One completed per week means seven 


attractive gifts by Christmas. 


Cat’s Whiskers Bow Tie 
Use three different: colored ribbons 
—grosgrain, velvet or heavy satin— 
114” wide and 34 yds. long. Lay one 


on top of the other, tack through the- 


three layers in the center. Tie in a 
knot around your neck and wear with 
casual dresses, blouses and suits. 

Make a wider one 134” wide of tie 
silk, like a man’s bow tie and knot 
the same way. 


Embroidered Net Mits 


A touch of the past for the modern 
girl will be hers if she makes a pair 
of embroidered net mits. They are 
simple to make and the diagram shows 
you how to cut the pattern. 

SEWING DiREcTIONS: Join the nar- 
row ends of the ruffle, fold in half, 
seam inside and run two rows of shir- 
ring along the raw edges. 

Make a one-quarter inch hem along 
the pointed edge of the mit and the 
straight edge of the thumb. Be sure 
you make a left and right hand mit. 


Seam together the straight diagonal 
edges of thumb on the wrong side. 

Carefully pin, baste and stitch thumb 
into the elliptical opening. Do not 
put the thumb in upside down. 

French seam side of mit. 

Draw up gathers in the ruffle to fit 
the bottom of the mit. Stitch ruffle 
onto mit on inside, then top-stitch to 
hold flat. 


Tiny Apron 

Why not dress up for kitchen duty! 
There really is no reason for aprons 
to be dull and uninteresting. An at- 
tractive one can be made from bands 
of eyelet embroidery combined with 
batiste or percale. Small aprons keep 
your clothes clean where necessary and 
do not get in the way to catch on open 
drawers, furniture, etc. 

This pretty little apron is only 16” 
long and 30” wide. Buy % yd. of 
fabric and 21% yds. of double edge 
eyelet embroidery about two _ inches 
wide. Cut the plain fabric as fol- 
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For Ruffle: cut a strip 22" long by 6" wide 
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lows: Two strips 4” wide, 36” long 
for ties. One strip 10” wide and 14” 
long for the center panel and two strips 
8” by 14” for the two side panels to 
use between the strips of embroidery. 
The remainder. of the fabric will be 
enough for the belt and a pocket if 
you wish. 














Knitted Socks 

MATERIALS: 2 balls (1 oz. balls) of 
Emerald and 1 ball of Lt. Yellow; 
double-pointed sock needles, 1 set of 
No. 2 (234mm. size); 16 small yellow 
buttons. 

GAUGE: 714 sts make | inch; 10 rows 
make 1 inch. 

DirEcTIONs: Starting at cuff with Em- 
erald, cast on 60 sts (20 sts on each of 
3 needles.) Join, being careful not to 
twist stitches and work in ribbing of 
k 2, p 2 for 5 inches. Now work in 
stockinette st, k each round until piece 
measures 61% inches in all. 

HEEL: With Lt. Yellow, k 15 sts off 
first needle, turn; slip 15 sts from 3rd 
needle onto the needle with the 15 sts 
just knitted (this is heel needle). Turn. 
Divide the remaining 30 sts equally on 
2 needles to be knitted later for instep. 
Work back and forth over the 30 sts 
on heel needle as follows: 1st row: 
P across. 2nd row; * S11,k 1. Repeat 
from * across. Repeat the last 2 rows 


(Continued on next page) 
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until 24 rows are completed, ending 
with the 2nd row. 

To Turn HEEL: 1st row; With wrong 
side facing, p 20, p 2 tog (a dec). Turn. 
2nd row: SI 1, k 10, sl 1, k 1 p.s.s.o. 
Turn. 3rd row: Sl, p 11, p 2 tog (a 
dec). Turn. 4th row: $1 1, k 12, 81 
1, k 1, p.s.s.o. Continue in this manner, 
having 1 st more between the decreases 
on each row until 20 sts remain on heel 
needle and ending with a k row. Break 
off Lt. Yellow. With heel needle and 
Emerald pick up and knit 12 sts along 
side of heel (32 sts on heel needle). 
With the extra needle, k across next 2 
needles (thus transferring instep sts 
onto 1 needle—30 sts). With the extra 
needle, pick up and knit 12 sts along 
other side of heel and with the same 
needle k 10 sts from heel needle (74 
sts in rnd). 

Now work as follows: 1st rnd: K 
each st around. 2nd rnd: K _ across 
first needle to within last 3 sts, k 2 
tog, k 1; k across second needle; on 
3rd needle, k 1, k 2 tog, k across. Re- 
peat the last 2 rnds alternately until 
60 sts remain in the rnd. Now work in 
rounds as before without decreasing un- 
til piece measures 2 inches less than 
your foot measurement. 

Toe: Break off Emerald and attach 
Lt. Yellow, 1st decrease rnd: K to with- 
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FIGURE 3 


The knitted socks pictured on the preceding page and the attractive, easy-to- 
make gifts described on this page are designs of The Spool Cotton Company 


in 3 sts from end of Ist needle, k 2 
tog, k 1; on 2nd needle, k 1, sl 1, k 1, 
p.s.s.0., k to within last 3 sts, k 2 tog, 
k 1; on 3rd needle, k 1, sl 1, k 1, 
p-s.s.o., kK to end of rnd. 2nd rnd: K 
each st around. Repeat these 2 rnds al- 
ternately until 16 sts remain in the 
rnd. With 3rd needle, k 4 sts from Ist 
needle (8 sts on 2 needles). Break off 
yarn, leaving a length of yarn about 18 
inches long. Thread a needle with this 
yarn and weave the remaining stitches 
together. 

Sew a Yellow button at the bottom of 
cuff on every other knit rib. Make 
ch-10 buttonloops to correspond on top 
of cuff. 


Choker Ascot 

MATERIALS: Grosgrain ribbon 2” 
wide—a strip 32” long. Grosgrain rib- 
bon 2” wide in contrast, same length. 
Covered hook and eye (type used for 
fur coat closings). Mercerized sewing 
threads to match. 

SewtnG Directions: Figure J, lap 
one long edge of a ribbon 14” over 
an edge of other ribbon. Using match- 
ing thread, stitch close to the edge. 
Press. Next turn in short ends 14”; 
stitch close to edges. Press. 

Figure 2, fold ribbon ends over for 
a 6” turn as shown; fold tucks through 
both layers as shown; pin. Catch rib- 
bon layers together at centers of tucks 
and at outside edges. 

Figure 3, on reverse side, sew the 
hook and eye securely to position after 
checking fit around neck. 


Ear Muffs 

MATERIALS: Velvet ribbon 2” wide— 
a strip 2914” long; velvet ribbon to 
match 114” wide—13¢@ yds.; felt to match 
—a piece 5” by 10”; cotton wadding 
for stuffing; mercerized sewing thread to 
match. 

Cuttrinc Directions: Cut the 2” wide 
ribbon into two equal pieces. Cut two 
circles of felt 414” in diameter. Cut 


out a circle at center of each 11%” circle, 
1%” in diameter. 

SEWING Directions: Figure 1, fold the 
2” ribbon in half crosswise, right sides 
together, edges even. Stitch the ends 
together using a 14” wide seam. 

Figure 2, run a gathering stitch (by 
hand) at one long edge of the same 
2” ribbon. Pull thread up lightly, shap- 
ing ribbon into a circle. Ribbon is now 
same size and shape as felt. 

Figure 3, place ribbon circle to felt 
circle right side up as shown; have outer 
edges even and pin together as you 
adjust. Baste and then stitch close to 
outer edge through both thicknesses. 
Stuff ear muff firmly (but not hard) 
between fabric layers through center 
opening. 

Figure 4, adjusting fullness or ribbon 
evenly at center to fit circumference of 
felt opening, whipstitch edges together. 

Figure 5, matching centers and spac- 
ing as shown, slip the 14” wide ribbon 
through ear muff openings. Pin and 
then sew ribbon securely to edges of ear 
muffs. 








Handkerchief Case 


MATERIALS: White satin ribbon 1” 
wide, a strip 5314” long; satin ribbon 
in contrast 1” wide, a strip 62” long; 
white taffeta 14 yd. wide, 39” long; cot- 

(Concluded on page 592) 
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Household Equipment Survey 


—an investigation of equipment used in a local 
community with suggestions for use of the find- 
ings in building a more effective curriculum 


NE of the essential considerations 

in the evaluation of a satisfactory 

curriculum in homemaking is the 
selection of the activities which the pu- 
pils are to experience; another is the 
selection of the equipment for these ex- 
periences. It is with these two essen- 
tial considerations that the present study 
is concerned. 

It is because of the responsibility for 

directing the homemaking curriculum 
of the Monrovia City Schools that the 
writer has constantly felt the need for 
information concerning the equipment 
and practices in the households of the 
local community. 
_To obtain this information, ques- 
tions pertaining to household equip- 
ment and practices were asked of all 
girls in the eighth grade of the Mon- 
rovia City Schools in January, 1948. 
All of these girls were enrolled in home- 
making classes. The current investiga- 
tion constitutes the fifth in a series of 
surveys made locally during the past 
17 years. The previous surveys includ- 
ed all girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades; likewise, all of them were en- 
rolled in homemaking classes. 

The first survey was made in 1931, 
the next in 1933, and succeeding ones 
in five-year intervals since that time. 

The data obtained in all of these sur- 
veys are community wide, representing 
districts of. varying socio-economic lev- 
els. The dates of investigation are in- 
dicative of what was going on in the 
nation—economic depression, world war 
and post-war inflation. Moreover, the 
surveys provide data for comparative 
study, and for determination of current 
trends’ in a_ sixty-year-old community 
which has grown in population from 
10,000 to double that number during 
the seventeen-year period of investiga- 
tion. 

The comparative data are presented 
in the accompanying tables. The find- 
ings of the investigations are discussed 
below. 

Housing 

Though the current housing situation 
is a difficult one in the local community, 
less than four per cent of the families 


By Margaret Seberger 


Directer of Research and Guidance 
Formerly Director of Homemaking 
Monrovia City Schools, California 


under investigation live in a trailer 
house. This information has some 
bearing on the household equipment 
and practices reported. 


Family Constituents 


From the method of obtaining the 
information it is obvious that each of 


.the families investigated has a 12, 13 or 


14 year-old girl. The families range in 
size from 3 to 10 members. The median 
family consists of 4 members; half of 
the families consist of 3 or 4 members. 
During the war the range was from 
2 to 12; the median was 5; slightly 
more than half the families consisted 
of 5 or more members. The incidence 
of babies is greater than during the war; 
nearly nine per cent of the families have 
a baby less than a year old. The inci- 
dence of elderly people has nearly 
tripled during the past five years; one 
out of every nine families has an el- 
derly member. 
Chores 

The percentage of thirteen-year-old 
girls who do morning or evening chores 
has increased during the past five years. 
Three-fourths of the girls have morn- 
ing chores to do; and 95 per cent of 
them have evening chores. What the 
home activities of upper grade girls 
consist of, is contained in a separate 
report. 

Cooking Equipment 

The gas range is used in 85 per cent 
of the households investigated. Gas, 
including the butane and other bottle 
gas used in the trailer houses, consti- 
tutes nearly nine-tenths of the fuel used 
for cooking purposes. The electric 


range is used in slightly more than a 
tenth of the households. This inci- 
dence of the electric range shows a 
slight decrease during the past five 
years; however, of the 28 new ranges 
purchased in 1947, a fourth are electric. 
Only one kerosene stove is reported; 
this one is in a trailer house. No wood 
stove is reported. 

Slightly more than three-fourths of 
the ranges are equipped with automatic 
oven heat control; this represents an 
increase of 8 per cent during the past 
five years. Approximately half of the 
gas ranges have the automatic surface 
unit lighter; and little more than a 
fourth of them have the automatic oven 
lighter. 

Dishwashers 

Not one of the families under in- 
vestigation uses a dishwasher. One of 
the families recently moved into a house 
equipped with a dishwasher; however, 
they do not use the machine. 

Refrigeration 

Practically every household has some 
means of refrigeration; only one and 
one-half per cent are without a refrig- 
erator for food preservation. In 1931 
ice was the chief refrigerant; today more 
than three-fourths of the refrigerators 


are of the mechanical type. Of the 
mechanical ones, 85 per cent are elec- 
tric; the rest are gas. The increase 


in the incidence of the mechanical re- 
frigerator during the past five years is 
very slight; however, 26 new refrigera- 
tors (25 of them mechanical) purchased 
in 1947 replace 12 electric refrigera- 
tors and 11 ice chests. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Uses for the freezing compartment 
ot the mechanical refrigerator are re- 
vealed in the data. Slightly more than 
two-fifths of the mechanical refrigera- 
tors are used for making frozen desserts; 
ten years ago nine-tenths of the me- 
chanical refrigerators were used for this 
purpose. A more frequent practice is 
the storage of frozen vegetables, fruits 
and meats; this practice has greatly in- 
creased during the past five years. 

The incidence of the freezer is 6 per 
cent; however, slightly more than a 
tenth of the families rent a frozen food 
locker. 

Only 4 air conditioning plants (3 per 
cent) are reported; none was reported 
in 1943. 


Breadmaking 

Do any families bake their own bread? 
Yes, a few do, but they number less 
than 2 per cent. However, in nearly 
a third of the households, loaves of 
bread are made frequently; during the 
war the incidence was greater. The 
making of homemade rolls, moreover, 
has more than tripled during the past 
ten years; today nearly 70 per cent of 
the families enjoy homemade supper 
rolls frequently. 


Family Meals 
Slightly more than a fourth of the 


pupils buy their lunch in the school 
cafeteria; 70 per cent pack their lunch. 
Two-fifths of the families go to a res- 
taurant occasionally; only 6 per cent 
do this as often as once a week. Every- 
body eats at home most of the time. 

In less than a third of the house- 
holds the family is together for break- 
fast; in 85 per cent they are together 
for the evening meal. These figures 
are slightly higher than during the war. 
In 8 per cent of the households the 
family members are never together for 
any meal. 

The kitchen is the most popular room 
for serving meals; more than two-fifths 
of the families eat all meals in the 
kitchen. Less than a fourth of the 
families use the breakfast nook; slight- 
ly more than a fourth serve the eve- 
ning meal in the dining room. 

The several styles of serving family 
meals are reported. By far the most 
popular style (76 per cent) is that of 
passing the serving bowls at table so 
that everyone may help himself. In a 
tenth of the families the plates are 
served by the host at the table; in 
another tenth the plates are filled in the 
kitchen. In one household everyone 
fills his own plate from the serving 
bowls in the kitchen. In no house- 
hold is a waitress employed. 

More than four-fifths of the girls set 


Table I Comparative Data on Major Household Equipment 








Date of Survey Jan. 1931 Apr. 1933 Jan.1938 Jan.1943 Jan. 1948 
Number of Households 189 184 172 151 127 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Range 
RRS oe 178 94.1 173 94.0 158 91.8 130 86.1 108 85.0 
0 a eee 9 4.7 7 38 13. 7.5 20 13.2 14 11.0 
| ee eee 5 0 ] 0 
BAOPOBBME 20... 00.c00c0ee 2 1 0 1 
SND hs dd 6 0440 aos 1 0 0 0 
SEB NONE bbasc ice daases 4 40 
Oven Temperature Control. 82 43.3 80 43.4 96 55.7 105 69.0 98 77.1 
Gas Automatic Surface 
i) | lara no data 63 49.6 
Automatic Oven Lighter. . nodata 35 27.6 
Refrigerator 
MICS Shoe babnedisabiadsy 127 67.1 122 66.3 79 45.9 29 19.2 25 19.6 
TN Peer eee 21 11.1 21 11.4 63 36.6 97 64.2 85 67.0 
Sas Ay eee 13 6.8 i 39 18 10.4 18 11.9 15 11.8 
Total Mechanical ....... 34 18.0 32 17.4 81 47.1 115 76.1 100 78.8 
Water Heater 
OU So eee ner es nodata 160 86.9 160 93.0 143 94.7 114 89.7 
REMMNES, pS544803450 58445 no data 0 0 5 39 
MN rs eS acta cuagadss 119 93.7 
Washer 
NS SPOOR EEOC E 117 61.9 124 67.3 153 89.5 136 99.0 113 88.9 
MENEEE bs he 6's SS 5h 5404%5 no data no data no data 1 0 
Troner 
ree err ree no data 22 11.9 37 21.5 30 19.8 20 15.7 
Sewing Machine 
DENS 45s Ski Wee Rabo x 104 55.0 87 47.2 76 44.2 62 41.0 42 33.0 
ey ry or ie 63 33.3 83 45.1 79 45.9 65 42.7 55 43.3 
ee eS ee 167 88.4 170924 155 90.1 127 84.1 97 76.3 
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the table regularly; this figure is the 
same as it was during the war. 


Launary 

Nine-tenths of the households are 
equipped with the electric washer. This 
incidence has not changed during the 
past ten years; however, during 1947 a 
fifth of the families purchased a new 
washer. In 1931 only three-fifths of 
the households had a washer. 

The current 15 per cent incidence 
of the ironer shows a gradual decrease 
during the past ten years; it is only 
4 per cent higher than it was fifteen 
years ago. During 1947, however, 5 
per cent of the families purchased a 
new ironer. 

More than nine-tenths of the house- 
holds have a water heater; the incidence 
remains unchanged during the past ten 
years. Gas is still the chief fuel for 
heating water in the household. Only 
5 electric water heaters are reported; 
this incidence of less than 4 per cent is 


greater than that reported in any of , 


the surveys during the past fifteen years. 
Nearly 85 per cent of the water heaters 
are equipped with temperature control. 

Four-fifths of the cases report all 
laundry done in the household; this 
incidence remains unchanged during 
the past ten years. Since 1938 this in- 
cidence is consistently lower (10 per 
cent) than the incidence of the washer. 
In 1931 the incidence of laundry done 
in the household was greater than the 
incidence of the washer. 

During the past ten years the prac- 
tice of having the flat work done com- 
mercially was greatest during the war 
interval; today only a tenth of the 
families have the flat work done in a 
commercial laundry. In 1931 more than 
a third of the flat work was done com- 
mercially. 

In a few instances there is a laundress 
outside the household. Less than 5 per 
cent of the families use the public 
launderette. Some laundry is done in 
every household. 

Sewing Machines 

The incidence of the sewing machine 
has been decreasing steadily during the 
past fifteen years. In 1933 more than 
nine-tenths of the households had a 
sewing machine; more than half of 
them were treadle. Today only three- 
fourths of the households have a sew- 
ing machine; more than half of them 
are electric. Less than 5 per cent of 
the families purchased a new sewing 
machine in 1947; the new ones are elec- 
tric. 

In some of the cases investigated the 
child is not permitted to use the house- 
hold sewing machine. The restriction 
apparently is not dependent upon 
whether the machine is treadle or elec- 
tric. It is interesting to note that the 
restriction was greatest during the war. 
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Implications for Curriculum 
Evaluation 

The broad underlying principle for 
the selection of homemaking experi- 
ences in school may be stated briefly: 
“It is the function of the school to help 
children to do better that which they 
must do anyway.” 

There are two guiding principles 
in the selection of equipment for the 
homemaking experiences. They are: 

1. The equipment should be such 
as to give public instruction and prac- 
tice in that type which is now accessible 
to them in their households. 

2. The equipment should be such as 
to permit instruction and practice in 
that type which, though it may not now 
be accessible to pupils in their respec- 
tive households, is nevertheless coming 
into wide use. 

Thus the following implications grow 
out of the investigation: 

1. While for nearly a quarter of a 
century the school kitchen has been 
equipped with family type ranges with 
the automatic oven heat control, today 
nearly a fourth of the households in 
the community still have a range with- 
out this device. The implication is 
clear. After operating, in the school 


kitchen, an oven with the automatic . 


heat control, nearly a fourth of the girls 
must use other means of judging and 
regulating the oven heat when repeat- 
ing the dish in the kitchen at home. 

2. While for nearly a quarter of a 
century the school kitchen has been 
equipped with gas ranges with the pilot 
for surface units, today more than a 
fifth of the households in the com- 
munity still have a range that requires 
a match for lighting surface units. 

3. While for two decades the school 
kitchen has been equipped with an 
electric range, today only a tenth of 
the families in the community use elec- 
tricity for cooking. 

4. While for two decades the school 
cafeteria has been at the service of the 
pupils, today 70 per cent of the girls 
pack their lunch. 

5. While the commercial baker is sup- 
plying a variety of bread and of rolls, 
there is an increase in the incidence 
of homemade supper rolls. The per- 
centage of families that frequently en- 
joy homemade supper rolls has more 
than tripled during the past ten years; 
today the incidence is 70 per cent. 

6. While the percentage of mechani- 
cal refrigerators in the local community 
has increased steadily and rapidly dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, today the 
percentage of households using the 
freezing compartment for the prepara- 
tion of frozen desserts is less than half 
of what it was ten years ago. 

7. It is interesting to note that 10 
per cent of the families that have a 
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Table II Comparative Data on Some Household Practices 





Date of Survey 


Number of Households 189 
No. % 

Laundry 

All done in household ..... 125 66.1 

All done commercially ..... 1 


Flat work done commercially 63 33.3 
Launderette ..iciccccccccee 


Breadmaking 

All made in the household.. 11 5.8 
Loaves made frequently .. 

Rolls made frequently ..... 


Freezing in Mechanical 
Refrigerator 

Preparation of frozen desserts 

Storage of frozen vegetables 

Storage of frozen meats .... 


Machine Sewing 
Child operates treadle machine 
Child operates electric machine 





Jan. 1931 Apr. 1933 


Jan. 1938 Jan. 1943 Jan. 1948 
184 172 151 127 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 
126 68.4 138 80.2 121 80.1 103 81.1 
5 4 1 0 
53 28.8 30 17.4 29 19.2 15 11.8 
6 4,7 
3 
> 2 2 3 
18 10.4 61 40.4 $0 31.5 
39 22.6 89 58.9 88 69.3 
90. 49. 44, 
37.7 60. 
41.7 60. 
94.7 85.5 95.2 
97.5 84.6 90.9 








washer do not do all of the family 
laundry in the household. 

8. While the percentage of electric 
sewing machines has exceeded that of 
treadle machines for the past ten years, 
the total percentage of households 
equipped with a sewing machine has 
been decreasing slowly but steadily dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Today only 
three-fourths of the households in the 
local community have a sewing machine. 

9. Whereas there are always a few 
instances in which the child is not per- 
mitted to operate the household sew- 


ing machine, it is interesting to note 
that the restriction is not dependent 
upon whether the machine is electric 
or treadle. 

With the principles stated earlier as 
criteria for judgment, and the data of 
the investigations as a source of infor- 
mation, it is a challenge to evaluate 
the curriculum and to plan for a joyous 
way to reach the objective. It is hoped 
that others who may be seeking for a 
guide to evaluation of the homemaking 
curriculum may find helpful suggestions 
in this report. 


Table III Comparative Data on Meal Serving 








Date of Survey Jan. 1943 Jan. 1948 
Number of Households 151 127 

No. % No. - % 
Family Group At 
riche ecialn ae ieeniraresiewner ss 40 28.5 40 31.5 
re ee 3 l 
I v6.5 56 40'0.0.05000.6b00008bs 006 117 71.5 109 85.8 
TE TET ove cctcccccenverdedeccs 32 37 
EET ROMES UIMEIY oso ec ecccccscsicanees 1 0 
POEM iva cins'va cco nkv's Gao waaseedees 12 8.0 10 7.8 
Style of Serving 
Plates served at the table ............... 11.2 
Serving bowls passed ...............000- 78.8 16.7 
Plates served from the kitchen ........... 13.9 11.2 
WHO MOEN oie caccccccccesecce base 0 0 
Unorganized 
Self-help in the kitchen 
Place of Serving 
sd acca b cy saab area eae eee wee’ 75 49.7 54 42.6 
BE ATPL aca saa Sete ce censccekeusen vec’ 17 11.2 30 23.6 
NS SE TT ee 58 38.4 36 28.3 
MS Bosna ses vkbgedigind boa ceoteeenes’ 0 0 
NG iin hs bin din cae se Read een 6-« 1 
Ey paced cvoxcuscasaseesae ed 2 
CE Cee eee clea sa cbt ee eebebaees 5 
Size of Family 
Five or more members .........+++eee00: 81 53.6 64 504 
EY NOUS AMD FOG iss cvsivéccascccestces 9 5.9 ll 8.6 
NON iis sco noina po ncndapesdepess 7 4.6 15 11.8 
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This Westinghouse electric dryer has 
an inclined loading chute and drop shelf 
door. Its thermostat is regulated by 
the amount of moisture in the clothes 


FEATHER Bureau reports do not 

dictate washdays to the homemaker 

with an automatic dryer. She 
washes when she needs to or when she 
feels like doing it without the risk of 
erratic weather ruining her day, her 
freshly washed clothes and her disposi- 
tion. 


The Dryer Offers Much 

In addition to making washdays in- 
dependent of the weather, the dryer re 
duces labor to practically nothing. It 
eliminates carrying clothes from the 
laundry to the back yard and then hang 
ing the moisture-laden articles on the 
line—which is no featherweight task. 
Back yard space, which in large cities 
is usually at a premium, is not required. 

Drying time is greatly speeded. Most 











Some companies have designed the ex- 
teriors of their dryers to match the ex« 
teriors of their automatic washers. 
The Blackstone Corp. has a three-piece 
matching unit—washer, dryer and ironer 
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Clothes Dryers 


By Lois Cook 


dryers will damp dry a load of clothes 
in 30 to 35 minutes and dry them com- 
pletely in 40 minutes to an hour. The 
amount of time required will, of course, 
depend on the type of clothing, the 
amount of water in the clothing (some 
wringers and spinners extract more 
water than others) and the temperature 
in the dryer. 

Clothes from the automatic dryer will 
be fluffer and less wrinkled than sun- 
dried clothes and will smell just as 
sweet. They will probably be cleaner 
than clothes from the line because dirt 
and soot from the air do not settle 
on them. 

Experiments conducted by a leading 
manufacturer showed less fading, less 
shrinkage and greater retention of ten- 
sile strength for clothes dried in a dry- 
er than those hung on the line. 


Washers on the Market 
‘The automatic dryers on the market 
today are improvements on older mod- 
els. They have smaller cabinets and 
resemble in exterior appearance the au- 
tomatic washer. Some companies have 
designed the exteriors of their washers 








The Hamilton electric clothes dryer 
uses two controls—one to select tem- 
perature and the other to set length 
of operation time. It features an ul- 
tra-violet lamp said to kill bacteria 


and dryers to look alike. The clothes 
load of the dryer is the same as that of 
the standard  washer—about _ eight 
pounds. 

The dryer is loaded through an open- 
ing in the front, the clothes going into 
a cylinder which revolves at about 45 
revolutions per minute, depending on 
the make. Clothes are carried along 
by baffles to the top of the dryer and 
then tumble down. The cylinder may 
be completely perforated or only a por 
tion may be perforated; it has a smooth 
finish to protect clothing. Warm air, 
heated by gas or electricity, is blown 
through the cylinder and finally ex- 
hausted through a lint trap. Most elec 
tric dryers use 230 volt circuits and re 
quire a separate heavy duty power line. 
Gas dryers use electricity to operate the 
drum and fan. 

Dryers vary as to their type of con 
trols. In some, there is only one dial 
which sets the number of minutes the 
dryer is to operate, the heat being 
thermostatically controlled at one tem- 
perature. Another type of control uses 
two dials, one to set the number of 

(Continued on page 596) 





The Apex electric dryer has a safety- 
type lint trap. The lint is blown into 
the room through a by-pass if trap 
is not cleaned regularly, preventing 
the lint from clogging the vacuum fan 
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Recipe of the Month 


Orange Cream Mince Meat Pie 


1 8-inch pie shell, baked 2 3-ounce packages cream cheese 
1 9-ounce package condensed 3 tablespoons orange juice 
mince meat 2 tablespoons sugar 
1% cups water l4 teaspoon orange rind 
1 to 3 tablespoons sugar 14 teaspoon lemon rind 


Break mince meat into small pieces. Add water and sugar. Place over medium 
heat and stir until all lumps are thoroughly broken. Briskly boil for three minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Cool. Pour mince meat into cooled pie shell. Soften cream 
cheese at room temperature. Mash cheese and gradually stir in orange juice. ‘Then 
add sugar, orange and lemon rinds and cream until smooth. Lightly pile cheese 
mixture on mince meat filling. Chill until ready to serve. 
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Kitcheneeriné in Hawall 


By Helen Shular 


Honolulu, T.H. — 


HE phone rings constantly. 

“Can you give me the recipe for 

sweet-sour spareribs?” a voice on 
the other end wants to know. “I’m 
new in Honoiulu and tasted them last 
night for the first time.” 

A moment later the phone sounds 
again. This time it is, “Could you 
please help me? I need a recipe for 
shrimp tempura.” 

The home service department of ‘The 
Hawaiian Electric Company, Ltd., in 
downtown Honolulu takes all this in 
its stride. ‘This variety in recipe re- 
quests is due to the cosmopolitan palate 
of the Islands, for there one finds a 
crossroads in cookery as well as in races. 

As Erma Meeks, director of the home 
service department of Hawaiian Elec- 
tric, puts it, “Homemakers of all races 
visit our department, attend our classes 
and become our friends. New friends 
bring new food ideas. Our haole (Cau- 
casian) friends give us the favorite 
recipes from their home states—beans 
from Boston, tamales from ‘Texas, 
shrimp creole from Louisiana. To our 
Hawaiian friends we say mahalo nui 
(many thanks) for the recipes for lau 
laus, lomi lomi salmon, haupia, poi and 
such. Our Japanese friends teach us 
to make suktyaki, teriyaki, and shrimp 
tempura—and give us pointers on 
flower arrangement. Chinese ladies are 
generous with the culinary secrets of 
the Orient and our recipe file boasts 
many a Chinese delicacy—kau yuk, char 
siu, shing jen huang kar, and wun tun 
—to name a few. I’m sure you would 
enjoy the Portuguese sweet bread, Fili- 
pino arroz a la Valenciana, or the 
Korean mantu.” 

Honolulu’s confidence in this home 
service department has made it a 
veritable homemaker’s ‘Information, 
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Please.”” Much of this confidence has 
been built up through the department's 
popular cooking classes, held in the 
main office building of the Hawaiian 
Electric Company and attended by eight 
hundred Hawaii homemakers a month. 
Cooking classes have been offered in 
some form by the Company over the 
past twenty years. Many students have 
attended faithfully from their begin- 
ning. However, the present series is 
the outgrowth of another series begun 
during the war. These former classes 
stressed nutrition and the use of the 
Basic Seven meal planning chart. Then, 
Hawaii homemakers, harassed by scarci- 
ties brought on by wartime shipping, 
heard much about the papaya, coco- 
nut, breadfruit, pineapple, mango, ba- 
nana and other staple Island foods 
and their place in the Basic Seven. The 
classes were open to the general public. 
And they were popular. So popular, 
in fact, that it was decided to continue 
them after the war on an even broader 
scale. The attendance kept soaring. 
Hawaii's population, swollen even more 
by an influx of post-war residents, con- 
tributed many newcomers to the classes 
—newcomers from every part of the 
Mainland. ‘These were in addition to 
the Island homemakers of long stand- 
ing, many of whom themselves had been 
transplanted there somewhat earlier 
from various points of the globe. 
With all this increase in attendance 
the auditorium was filled to capacity— 
and then some. So last year the entire 
home service department was re- 
modeled. Now there is a new audi- 
torium, built to accommodate two hun- 


dred, and handsomely set up. There 1s 
an indirect lighting system, a projec- 
tion booth for showing films during 
class and two smoothly operating elec- 
tric kitchens. 

These two kitchens have the two 
lines of electrical appliances distributed 
by the Company. Hana Mikioi Ha- 
waiian (freely translated) for “ef- 
ficiency kitchen’— has proved ideal for 
recipe testing and meal preparation. 
Hana Nanea (work of such absorbing 
interest that it becomes play) is the 
name given the demonstration kitchen. 
The latter is equipped with two ranges 
—which facilitate work during classes 
and enable homemakers to observe each 
in action. The demonstration kitchen 
is also equipped with a refrigerator, 
home freezer, electric roaster and mixer. 
The two kitchens adjoin, enabling some 
work to proceed behind scenes in 
Hana Mikioi during classes, so there 
is less distraction in the demonstration 
kitchen out front. 

With all this added space there is 
still a strong chance of being turned 
away from class for lack of seating 
space. Each program is _ presented 
weekly for a month. Even so, some 
mornings forty and fifty have to de 
turned away. Many homemakers pre- 
fer to come at nine o'clock and wait 
an hour for class to begin rather than 
run the risk of being one of these un- 
fortunates. 

Those who make it receive, upon en- 
tering, printed cards giving the recipes 
around which the day’s program is to be 
built. Often, too, articles taken from 
leading woman’s magazines dealing with 
color schemes and kitchen planning 
are handed out. Students have an op- 
portunity to study these before class 
begins. Meanwhile, music from behind 
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scenes sets the mood. ‘There is ordi- 
narily a generous smattering of the 
familiar Hawaiian songs universally be- 
loved by Islanders. 

Finally, at 10 o'clock class gets under 
way. ‘The curtains are opened on the 
demonstration kitchen. Miss Meeks or 
Mrs. Hortense Clifford, also of the 
home service staff, begins the prepara- 
tion of the day’s foods. A mirror above 
the demonstration table enables every- 
one to watch each step take place. 
Meanwhile, everyone strains an ear so 
as not to miss a word of the instruc- 
tor’s running commentary. ‘There are 
hints about shopping for ingredients, 
short cuts, ways of conserving extra 
food value, crucial points which deter- 
mine the success of a ¢. ticular recipe, 
perhaps an explanation of a_ term. 
There are also ideas on everything from 
grating orange peel to storing leftovers 
in the refrigerator. Pointers on how 
to use appliances economically and to 
get the most from equipment are given. 

Woven into these commentaries is a 
basic course in nutrition. One of the 
major aims of the classes is to stress nu- 
trition as much as possible. By aid of 
charts, the class often plans a_well- 
balanced meal from the day’s recipes. 

After the food is prepared, it is ar- 
ranged on dishes as it might be served. 
This is the highlight of the program— 
and draws-oh’s and ah’s and applause 
from the homemakers. Here one sees 
all the things that help present each 
dish at its most colorful, tantalizing 
best. The ideas are kept practical so 





that a novice or busy mother would 
have time for adding such extra touches 
and they always are in keeping with 
Hawaiian freshness and simplicity. The 
food is given away as door prizes. ‘Then 
class is over. 

Miss Meeks says, “Most of the recipes 
used in our classes are for practical 
family food dishes with enough special 
dishes to add glamour and interest on 
occasions such as holidays and parties.” 
Recipes for “company” or “party” food 
are not overlooked. In Hawaii such 
recipes are of importance, for most en- 
tertaining is done at home—and good 
food is the traditional signature of 
Hawaiian hospitality. 

“Much of the success of these classes,” 
one homemaker said, “is due to the 
fact that they are so well adapted to 
the Islands.” As Miss Meeks points 
out, “One of the aims of the classes 
is to emphasize locally grown food. 
These foods are known and liked by 
Island homemakers and they are more 
inexpensive to use.” They also add a 
touch of individuality and Hawaiiana 
to the menu. For example, a recipe for 
coconut upside down cake may be given 
or coconut fritters, banana scallops or 
sweet potatoes creamed with crushed 
pineapple and nuts for an added Ha- 
waitan flavor. 

Mimeographed recipe sheets based 
on these Island foods have been com- 
piled by the department. One will find 
such titles as Banana Ballads, Better 
Breadfruit, In a Nutshell (on coconuts), 
Guavas. Any of the recipe sheets may 





This streamlined kitchen might belong to the home service department of almost 
any electric company. Only the sign, Hana Mikioi, sets it apart. The phrase, 
which means efficiency kitchen, is typical of the touches of Hawaiiana which 
have permeated every phase of this department’s work. Another kitchen, called 
Hana Nanea, is used for cooking classes. It is pictured on the opposite page 
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Erma Meeks, above, who directs the 
home service department, is enthusias- 
tic about kitcheneering in Hawaii. A 
native of Oregon, she taught home eco- 
nomics when she first moved to Hawaii 


be had for the asking to supplement 
recipes received in class. 

Typical of Hawaii is its interest in 
recipes from the various racial groups 
represented there, an interest not on the 
part of gourmets alone, but of every- 
one. The home service department 
has done much to encourage such in 
terest. The staff has compiled and 
had printed a booklet entitled Cross 


roads Cookery—containing the better 
known Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese 
and Filipino recipes. ‘The staff has 


also brought out some of its own adap- 
tations of original recipes. 

Frequently, a call comes in from a 
homemaker who is planning a_ party 
and needs a certain salad recipe in 
terms of 50 servings, punch for 100, or 
cookies for a sizable tea. The staff 
goes to work on the quantity recipes 
and relays the information. 

All recipes given to homemakers are 
tested at least once—and sometimes 
three or four times. If a requested 
recipe has not been tested by the de- 
partment (which is a rarity) that fact 
is always indicated. 

Recipe testing goes on continually 
in every spare moment any members of 
the staff may have. The search is al- 
ways on for something better—from a 
new dollar-stretching dish to some 
small “accessory” to add interest and 
good looks to the menu. If a recipe 
proves excellent, it is added to the 
files. If it is just “good”, it will be 
doctored up and retested before it can 
win the official seal of approval. By 
now, there are literally hundreds of 
tested recipes in the files. 

Some of the most popular and most 
frequently requested recipes have been 
compiled into booklets and printed. 
In addition to Crossroads Cookery (al- 
ready mentioned) there are such titles 

(Concluded on page 596) 
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Photo courtesy Long Island Duck Growers Cooperative Association, Inc. 


OVEMBER is open season tor game 

—furred or feathered, large or small. 

When it comes to the cooking ol 
game, a home economist can really go 
to town providing she knows the how 
and the why. Obviously game cookery 
is not a classroom project. It is for 
that very special entertaining, perhaps 
of the hunter himself, when you want 
io show off your prowess in your own 
kitchen. 

As a matter of fact, much game goes 
to waste annually, or at least is un- 
appreciated, because so little is known 
regarding its preparation and cooking. 

In popularity venison is the king of 
The first requisite is that it be 
cleaned as soon as possible after shoot- 
ing. It must then be hung, a young 
deer at least a week, an older animal 
from three to four weeks. Even under 
ordinary refrigeration venison will keep 
for several weeks, whereas in the com- 
munity or home freezer it keeps almost 
indefinitely. 

The cuts of venison are the same as 
those of veal even though a hunter may 
call them by different The 
tougher portions are always improved 
by marinating before cooking. The ten- 
derloin, saddle and steaks, being the 
tenderest cuts, dor not require this pre- 
liminary treatment. Incidentally, one 
of the choicest pertions of the deer 
is its liver. Cook it just as you would 


game, 


hames. 


calf’s liver. 

Venison is a lean meat and therefore 
may well be larded with fat salt pork 

a grand chance to practice the seldom 
used art of larding, that is, inserting 
strips of bacon in the flesh with a lard- 
ing needle. Failing that, the meat may 
be barded, i.e., wrapped in very thin 
slices of fat salt pork before cooking. 
Not a particle of meat need be wasted. 
Indeed, a deer is usually divided up 
among the hunting party so that no 
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one family gets more than its fair share. 
Part of it can be frozen for future use, 
the chops broiled, the tenderer cuts 
roasted and the remainder used for a 
venison stew or (and this is good) re- 
served for mincemeat. November is the 
time for making that, too, you know. 

Here’s a good marinade for tenderiz- 
ing tougher cuts: 


cup cider vinegar 

cup tarragon vinegar 

pint water 

strip lemon rind 

or 2 onions, thinly sliced 

Either % dozen cloves and | tsp. 
of crushed peppercorns or 

A bouquet of herbs—parsley, basil, 
rosemary and thyme 


ced 
ee en ee) 


Combine all ingredients and lay the 
meat tenderly in the marinade. Allow 
it to remain several hours (one or two 
days will do no harm with mature 
meat) turning occasionally if not en- 
tirely covered by the liquid. 

The true gourmet would probably use 
a bottle (4/5ths) of red wine with 1 
cup white wine vinegar in place of the 
cider and tarragon vinegars and water. 


Venison Stew 


lbs. shoulder of venison, marinated 
tbsp. flour 

tsp. salt 

tsp. pepper 

slices bacon, diced 

cups stock 

small onions 
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Remove meat from marinade, pat dry, 
cut into large cubes and roll in seasoned 
flour. Cook bacon until fat flows freely. 
Lift out the crisp scraps and brown the 
meat in this fat. Add stock, bring to boil- 
ing point, cover closely and simmer one 
and a half hours. Add the onions and 
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continue cooking until these are tender. 
Add the reserved bacon scraps just be 
fore serving. 


Venison Pot Roast 
(Good for more mature meat) 


Marinate four to five pounds venison. 
(See Marinade recipe preceding.) Lard 
with fat salt pork, then brown on all 
sides in a heavy pan in a little fat. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper, 
add two cups stock or water, simmer half 
an hour, then add.carrots and onions 
as for any pot roast. Continue cooking 
until meat is tender and serve with but- 
tered noodles, fried hominy and a tart 
jelly or applesauce. 


Did he bring home a beautiful hare? 
Here’s your chance to have that famous 
English dish: 


Jugged Hare 
5-lb.; here 
Salted water 
tbsp. flour 
Isp. salt 
tsp. pepper 
slices salt pork, diced 
cups stock 
large onion 
cloves 


_ 
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lemon 

cup red wine (optional) 
Dash of paprika 
Forcemeat balls 


Cut the dressed (skinned and 
cleaned) hare into pieces convenient for 
serving. Cover with salted water and let 
stand three hours. Wipe very thoroughly, 
then roll each piece in seasoned flour. 
Fry pork until fat flows freely, remove 
crisp scraps and brown the hare in this 
fat, lifting out as soon as browned. 
Place in a large wide-mouthed jar (bean 

(Continued on page 580) 
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Practice in Time Saving 


—the traditional Thanksgiving dinner provides an excellent opportunity 
fer teaching the value of planning in relation to time and werk saving 


HUGE turkey almost too big for 

the oven, snowy mountains of 

mashed potatoes, a_ clatter of 
tongues as willing hands put extra leaves 
into the dining room table, now 
stretched to its fullest length—these are 
the pictures that come to most of us 
when an “old fashioned Thanksgiving” 
is mentioned. 

The annual feast was a colorful one, 
but it had its drawbacks, especially for 
the women who cooked and served it. 
Housecleaning and advance food prepa- 
ration for a big family party meant days 
of hard work and “last minute” details 
and dishwashing took up most of 
Thanksgiving. As one weary house- 
wife said, “It’s no wonder the men do 
the praying on Thanksgiving; the 
women just don’t have time to be thank- 
ful.” 

Today, much of the color of the old 
holiday has passed. And, for various 
reasons, so has the back-breaking labor 
which was once part of it. 

Families these days are smaller, for 
one thing. Even on Thanksgiving Day 
there may be no more than four or 
five people for dinner, for “grand- 
mother’s house” is often hundreds of 
miles away. Women, especially those 
who work or have large families, have 
been forced to adopt more efficient 
methods. Many of them have modern 
equipment and all of them have bene- 
fited from the many time saving food 
products that have come on the mar- 
ket in the past few decades. 

Despite these advances many women 
still work harder than they need to. 
Probably some of your students and 
their mothers will spend most of their 
Thanksgiving holiday working in the 
kitchen. And in many homes, the 
mother stays home from church in or- 
der to prepare a big Sunday dinner. 

By having your students plan ways 
to prepare a really festive Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, you can dramatize the ease 
with which a “company meal” can be 
cooked. Here is an opportunity to show 
the importance of careful planning and 
the place of modern food products in 
saving time and effort. If there is time 
to prepare an elaborate meal in class, 
you may want to have the girls ask 
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Photograph courtesy General Feods 
Above are the makings of a memorable 
Thanksgiving dinner. With careful plan- 
ning it can be an easy meal to prepare 


guests. Even if there is not, students 
will benefit from making the complete 
work plan. 


The Menu 
The first step is to plan the menu. 
Since this is to be a traditional holiday 
dinner, the class may decide on some- 
thing like the following: 


Tomato Juice 
Roast ‘Turkey 


Stuffing Gravy Cranberry Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Tossed Green Salad French Dressing 
Hot Rolls Butter 


Mince Pie a la mode 
Coffee Milk 


the grocery list can be mace. 
What is 


Then 
Supplies should be checked. 


on hand and what must be purchasedr 
Here is the chance to show how foods 
can be chosen to save time. 

For example, the turkey can be 
bought already dressed. You might men- 
tion that small families can purchase 
half a turkey or other pieces suitable 
to their needs. ‘To save time in stuffing, 
it is easier to use packaged bread 
crumbs than to accumulate stale bread 
weeks in advance and then do the messy 
job of crumbling it. Cranberry sauce, 
too, comes ready prepared. 

As for potatoes, they are available 
already peeled in some localities. In 
others, it is possible to buy instant po- 
tatoes, which can be reconstituted and 
ready to serve in five minutes flat. Even 
regular potatoes can be popped into the 
pressure cooker for faster cooking. 

Peas are out of season in many lo- 
calities at Thanksgiving time, but mod- 
ern processing enables us to serve them 
just the same. Frozen peas cook rap- 
idly and there is no long shelling job; 
canned peas can be heated even faster. 
Salad greens, too, are out of season, but 
can be shipped in from warmer cli 
mates. Dressing for the salad can be 
purchased rather than prepared at home. 

The rolls can come from the baker's 
and be warmed in the oven just before 
serving. It would be almost as easy 
to make them at home from one of the 
ready mixes. 

Mince pies are on most baker's shelves 
at this time of year. Even if the pie 
is homemade, it can be put together 
quickly; packaged crusts take only a 
few minutes to prepare. There need 
not have been a time consuming’ ses 
sion of mince meat canning earlier in 
the autumn either. Mince meat can be 
purchased in either canned or dehy 
drated form. Ice cream to top the pie 
can be made in the refrigerator rather 
than a hand freezer and either a pack- 
aged mix or a home recipe can be used. 
Faster still, it can be bought at the near 
est store and kept frozen in the freez 
ing compartment of an automatic re 


frigerator. (Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

New instant forms of coffee make it 
possible to have the beverage really 
fresh with dessert. It is not necessary 
to make it while getting dinner and 
then reheat it for dessert, or to put it 
on the stove while the table is being 
cleared and just hope there is time for 
it to percolate or drip. 


Making a Plan 


Once students have chosen the form 
from which each food will be prepared 
—always keeping the time element in 
mind—they are ready to plan a work 
schedule. For a beginner, the easiest 
way to solve the problem of what to do 
when is to write everything down. First, 
have the students look up recipes for 
each dish. Then they can write down 
each step and how long they think it 
will take. After this is done, the job 
of organizing is easier. In allotting the 
time it will take to do each task, stu- 
dents may find that they have 
more or less than they need. At this 
point they may find, for example, that 
there is not enough time to make ice 
cream. Then they must decide whether 
it would be wiser to make it in advance 
or to buy it already made. 

If time allows actually cooking the 
dinner in class, the menu will prob- 
ably be more complicated than if it is 
planned for a home, since there will 
be more people to do the work. Then 
emphasis can be placed on careful 
planning and work methods—collecting 
all necessary items before starting work, 
doing each step as planned and not 
letting soiled dishes accumulate. 

Since the turkey must cook three to 
five hours, depending on size, some ar- 
rangement must be made for getting the 
bird into the oven on time. Perhaps 
it can be stuffed during a preceding 
class period and put into the oven at 
the proper time by the teacher. Per- 
haps two girls can come in during a 
free period and prepare a turkey. The 
rest of the work can be divided as the 
size of the class and expediency war- 
rant. 


The Work Plan 
If the time plan is merely a class ex- 
ercise planned for a theoretical home 
situation, it may look like this. (Din- 
ner will be served at 2:00.) 


In the morning: 

9:15—Light oven. 

9:16—Make pie crust. (Packaged mix 
used.) Fill with prepared mincemeat. 
Put pie into oven. 

9:30—Prepare salad greens. Prepare 
celery, radishes. Put tomato juice in 
refrigerator. 

9:45—Make stuffing. 
crumbs used.) 

10:00—Singe, 
truss turkey. 


(Packaged bread 


stuff and 
Don’t 


wash, dry, 
Put into oven. 
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forget to lower heat. (Pie should be 
done by this time.) 

10:30—Wash soiled dishes. 

10:40—Set table. Arrange centerpiece. 
Assemble dishes for entire meal and put 
in convenient places. Have serving 


dishes ready in kitchen. 


Now the cook is free to put on her 
best dress and greet her guests. 


1:30—Prepare salad. 

1:45—Put water on stove for peas, po- 
tatoes. 

1:46—Prepare gravy. 

1:50—Put frozen peas on to cook. Pre- 
pare instant potato. 

1:55—Pour tomato juice. Pour water, 
milk. Put butter, relishes, sugar and 
cream on table. 

2:00—Serve first course. (During this 
course peas, potatoes, gravy, turkey and 
rolls (from the baker's) are keeping 
warm in the oven. The mince pie will 
be left there until the main course is 
over. The salad is keeping cool in the 
refrigerator and the ice cream in the 
freezing compartment. Hot water is on 
the stove ready to make instant coffee 
whenever guests prefer it.) 

It is easy to see how quick products 
save time in preparing this meal. If 
ice cream, rolls, pie, potatoes, salad 


dressing and cranberry sauce were all 
made ‘from scratch,” the time spent in 
the kitchen would be multiplied over 
and over. It is important to teach the 
basic skills involved in making these 
dishes, but it is just as important to 
teach a discriminating choice of prod- 
ucts in those situations where it is im- 
portant to save time and effort. 

Other work plans would have to be 
evolved for different situations. Here 
we have assumed that the hostess wants 
to be free during the hours just be- 
fore dinner. If she were employed dur- 
ing the day, if she had a small child 
to care for, if she did not own a re- 
frigerator, if she had to follow a strict 
budget, it would be necessary for her 
to adapt her party plans accordingly. 
When and whether to use the new food 
products depends on many factors. 

Yet, in our teaching we cannot over- 
look the fact that in the past few 
decades women’s work has become much 
easier and that a host of new foods 
has helped to make it so. Students 
who learn to use these products wisely 
will find when they set up housekeep- 
ing that they have much to be thank- 
ful for. And when holidays arrive, they 
will find time in which to be thankful 
for it. 





Game Cookery 


pot type.) Add any remaining seasoned 
flour to fat in pan and brown this 
also. Add stock and bring to boiling 
point. Pour over hare, add pork scraps, 
onion stuck with cloves and lemon 
peeled and sliced. Cover closely and 
either cook in very slow oven, 325°F., 
or place the jar up to its neck in a large 
saucepan of boiling water and simmer 
until the hare is tender, three and a 
half to four hours. Add the wine if used, 
paprika and forcement balls fifteen min- 
utes before serving. Serve with currant 
jelly. 
Forcemeat Balls 

2% cup raw sausage meat 

Salt, pepper, paprika 

Few drops onion juice 

1 egg white 

Light cream 

24 cup soft crumbs 


Combine sausage meat, seasonings and 
bread crumbs and moisten with egg 
white and just enough light cream to 
make a consistency which can be han- 
dled. Roll between palms of hands into 
very small balls. 


Maybe it was the more commonplace 
rabbit? But it won’t be commonplace 
after you have used your culinary magic 
to transform it into a luscious dish or 
dishes. Discard the thin belly skin and 


(Continued from page 578) 


the head, unless you want to cook these 
to make stock for gravy. Disjoint and 
cut the body into sections. 


Ragout of Rabbit 


1 rabbit 
Salted water 

3 tbsp. flour 

1 tsp. salt 

% tsp. pepper 

¥%4 cup drippings 

1 small clove garlic 

3 onions, minced 

2 cups tomatoes, stewed fresh or 
canned 
Boiling water 

1 tbsp. minced parsley 


Cut the rabbit into pieces convenient 
for serving. Cover with salted water and 
let stand three hours. Drain, pat dry 
and roll in seasoned flour. Heat the 
drippings and cook rabbit in them lift- 
ing the pieces out as soon as browned. 
Add garlic and onion, with any left- 
over seasoned flour and cook in same 
fat until these also are lightly browned. 
Replace rabbit, add tomatoes with al- 
most enough boiling water to cover, and 
simmer, covered, until tender, about two 
hours. Sprinkle with parsley and serve 
with boiled rice and currant or grape 
jelly. 

This dish is particularly good served 

(Concluded on page 598) 
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By Sister Frances Agnes 


High School Teacher and Lunchroom Manager 
St. Theresa School, Detroit, Michigan 


Parochial School Lunchroom 


HE round-table discussions of the 

Second Annual School Food Service 

Association held in Detroit in No- 
vember 1948 made clear the fact that 
we at St. Theresa’s school face the same 
problems as other public or private 
schools our size. Our enrollment ‘for 
grade and high school is a little over 
twelve hundred. 

The attractions of the many eating 
places in our neighborhood had long 
been a temptation to students who de- 
sire to escape supervision and go off 
campus during the noon period. By 
June 1947 our hot lunch participation 
had fallen to about eighty per day. Our 
major problem, therefore, was to make 
our menu offerings so attractive that no 
outside concession or restaurant would 
entice our students from their own 
lunchroom. In order to do this we 
made a detailed study of the federal 
program as it is set up in nearby 
schools. 

It was certain that we would have to 
enlist the good will of the students as 
well as their patronage. To begin with, 
a chef was hired to prepare the main 
dishes of the luncheon. It was felt 
that his professional attire as well as 
the presence of a man behind the 
counter would lend prestige to our 
lunchroom and have a_ psychological 
effect upon our students. And it did. 
They immediately began to compare 
his cooking with that in the places 
formerly frequented—and the compari- 
son was in our favor. Daily participa- 
tion went up to more than five hun- 
dred during September. The chef's 
salary was returned a hundred-fold in 
student satisfaction and in the increas- 
ing numbers who ate in the school 
cafeteria in spite of supervision. 

We could not afford a dessert cook 
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besides the woman helper we had for 
the chef, so we serve fresh fruit, ice 
cream slices or candy bars instead of 
cooked desserts. Frequently we man- 
age a pudding or a gelatin dessert with 
bananas but no baked goods are ever 
served for dessert except those pur- 
chased at a special bargain price from 
our friendly neighborhood bakery. 

We had so little equipment that we 
had to spend fifteen hundred dollars 
before school started in September. We 
are paying for it the hard way because 
we were not wise enough to take advan- 
tage of the federal surplus equipment 
offered for the last two years. We still 
need a great number of new things 
but they will have to wait. 

Since it is financially almost impos- 
sible for an ordinary parochial school 
to hire a full time cafeteria manager as 
large public schools usually do, the job 
generally falls upon the shoulders of an 
already overburdened faculty member. 
However, it has been possible, with 
the assistance of all our good faculty 
members and the cooperation of the 
students, to move forward quite swiftly 
toward our present goal. 

It is necessary to mention here the 
invaluable services of high school stu- 
dents who assist in the routine work 
of the cafeteria. Both boys and girls 
may earn spending money and _ their 
lunches. We pay an average of seventy 
cents per hour for their help. Several 
older boys who attend our school are 
from an orphanage, and they would 
find it difficult to earn money for 
clothes and extras if it were not for 
this school employment. They do all 
the cleaning and scrubbing after school 
and on Saturdays. The only service 
the school janitors supply is sweeping 
the cafeteria once a day. 


During the school week the boys 
clear and wash the trays, place silver- 
ware in the dishwasher and assist with 
cleaning up in general. Girls help to 
serve and wash tables and wipe the 
silver. All in all the service angle is 
well handled with a minimum of hired 
help other than students. 

In order to facilitate the service we 
decided to use all paper dishes. We 
learned that several hospitals in De- 
troit are doing likewise and now, com- 
paring costs with other lunchrooms our 
size, we find that we save from one hun- 
dred twenty-five to one hundred fifty 
dollars per month in labor, not count- 
ing the initial outlay for china and 
glassware and continual overhead for 
breakage. 

Our greatest emphasis has been on 
offering the best luncheon at the lowest 
possible cost so that all students could 
afford to eat at school. We felt that 
the quarter lunch with dessert included 
was the best but we soon found ‘that 
children in large families lost out; there 
simply were not enough quarters to go 
around. We put our heads together and 
worked out a graduated plan whereby 
families are charged according to the 
number in the family and to their 
ability to pay. 

Any child in the first three grades 
may have a five-lunch ticket for one 
dollar. An only child from fourth 
through twelfth grades must pay the 
full quarter. A family of two may 
eat for two dollars a week; three, for 
$2.75; four, for $3.50; five, six, seven, 
etc., may eat for $4.25. Tickets are 
sold each Monday morning to the oldest 
child in the family. They are later 
distributed to all members of each 
family group by the child responsible. 

(Concluded on page 597) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: ‘These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Pian. These same menus may be used for the Type A 


program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and vegetable 
from % cup to % of a cup; (3) using two teaspoons of bu tter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon. These 
recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 





































































































DATE SOUP... 8c HOT DISH... 18¢ SALADS... 15« SANDWICHES... 15¢ DESSERTS... .. 8c 
/ Cream of Fruit Juice, Chili Con Carne, Green | Chicory and Peanut Butter Apple Sauce 
Celery Salad, Roll* Tomato Cream Cheese, Date Shortcake 
Corn Baked Cod Fillet, Potato, Sliced Tomato, | Stuffed American Cheese Fruit 
2 | Chowder Raisin Coffee Cake* Celery Jelly & Nut Turnover 
5 Cream of Scrambled Eggs, Baked Potato, Vege- | Fruit Bologna Roll, Cream | Brownie Pudding 
a Asparagus table Salad, Roll* Cheese & Olive 
Cabbage Hamburg Loaf, Tomato Sauce, Baked | Spring Barbecue Steamed Blueberry 
& Potato, Apple Sauce, Finger of Bread | Jelly Pudding 
au Sandwich* Blueberry Sauce 
| Cream of Creamed Dried Beef and Vegetable on | Stuffed Lettuce; Cream *® Orange Fluff 
y | | Chicken Mashed Potato, Fruit Cup, Pumper-| Tomato | Cheese & Cherry 
nickle Bread Sandwich* | 
~@ | Cream of Chicken Chop Suey on Noodles, Peach | Minted Grape- | Tomato | Chocolate Chip 
u | Pea Salad, Hard Roll* fruit Mold Egg and Bacon Cake 
ss - —- aa — 
| Vegetable | Orange Juice, Shrimp Creole on Rice, | Potato, Egg Tuna Salad Roll Peach Cup 
| Peas, Roll* and Beet Jam Pudding 
{2 Vegetable Fruit Juice, Macaroni and Cheese, But- | Stuffed Peach Sliced Tongue Fruit Cup Cake 
Beef tered Beets, Bran Muffin* Jam 
Vegetable Tomato Juice, Shepherd’s Pie, Potato Under the Sea_ | Lettuce and Bacon St be Pie 
13 Chowder Topping, Cabbage Salad, Finger of | Pear Cream Cheese & Nut copie tet 
Pts Bread Sandwich* 
{4 Cream of Sliced Ham, Scalloped Potato, String | Pineapple Swiss Cheese, Rye | Apricot and Prune 
| Celery Beans, Apple Muffin* Jam Upside Down Cake 
| Onion Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, Gravy, | Macaroni and | Sardine Lemon Sponge Pie 
15 | Peas, Finger of Bread Sandwich* Vegetable Cottage Cheese, 
| | Carrot & Raisin | 
_ | Watieaben Tuna Timbales, Mushroom Sauce, Fruit | Flamingo | Chopped Egg and | Fruit Gelatin, 
16 Chowder | Compote, Roll* | Relish | Whipped Cream 








19 | Saale Broth 


9) | chicken 


Spanish Omelet, Lima Beans, Muffin* | Aagumneapen and 
| Beet 


Cream Cheese, Date 
Lettuce & Bacon 


Apple Pie 





Italian Spaghetti, Meat Cake, Cole Slaw, Perfection 
Vienna Bread* | 





Pimiento Cheese 
Jam 














* Prunella Cake 























eee oo ————— 
2i Clam Lamb Fricassee on Biscuit*, Tomato | Frozen Fruit Liverwurst on Rye Baked Pear 
Chowder Salad Jam 
Tomato | Orange Juice, Chicken Pie with Vege- | Rawsbeny Peanut Butter & Gingerbread, 
22 table, Peas, Roll* | Carrot; Rasp- Whipped Cream 
berry Jam 
Oyster | Tomato Juice, Fish Cake, Baked Beans, | Macaroni and Cheese & Pickle WT tisendntnc 
23 Chowder Brown Bread* Tuna Jelly Cookies 
| | | 
* Fortified margarine served on all breadstuff. S = Sauce 
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Merry Christmas! 


Have a Pleasant Vacation 
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Recipes for December 2xz22%¢-— 


LS 


$ + 
g : ' 
' Macaroni and Vegetable Salad ' Orange Fluff ‘ 
5 t 1 
4 (50 servings) : (50 servings) H 
3 1 ] 
i ! 2 qts. heavy cream 114 qts. orange segments : 
it : ° y 
H 3 qts. cooked macaroni 1 large cucumber, sliced . 2 cups confectioners 1% cup chopped : 
: ] pt. mayonnaise 1 carrot, sliced : ouger ink sain H 
1 . . 
' 1% ats. celery 1 bunch sliced radishes S S34 cups eraage 1 cup lemmen: juice : 
‘ 2 onions, sliced 1 green pepper, chopped usin ' 
' a ; ih : 
; Mix mayonnaise with cooked macaroni. Season. vee are - Petarany - = es wt ee : 
+ Fold in thinly sliced vegetables. Serve on let- ! pqnenes oe grt hig —_— pr : 
: tuce cups. : AC emon juice. lle in sherbet glasses. snl. H 
H ee ee ee ee ee ce eee eee ee : 
a 
i] 4 
Cranberry Salad H Prunella Cake 
i 


(50 servings) (50 servings) 


2% cups shortening 624 cups flour 

5 cups sugar 2% tsp. soda 

10 eggs 2% tsp. salt 
3% cups chopped cooked prunes 21% tsp. cinnamon 
3% cups sour milk 2% tsp. nutmeg 


a 

' 

4 

' 

' 

t 

t 

a 

%4 cup gelatin 1% cup lemon . 
a 
' 
' 
a 
' 
2% tsp. baking powder 21% tsp. allspice H 
4 
a 
4 
' 
5 
a 
7 
‘ 
. 
' 
| 
5 
' 
a 
a 
' 
' 


3 cups cold water juice 

1 qt. boiling water 2 tsp. salt 

1 #10 tin jellied 2% qts. shredded 
cranberry sauce : cabbage 


boiling water and stir until dissolved. Place cran- and beat well. Add chopped prunes and sour milk. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients and add to first mix- 


ture. Pour into greased layer cake tins. Bake in 
moderate oven twenty-five minutes. (When cool 
spread with butter icing to which prune juice and 
lemon juice have been added.) 


a 
g 

ry 

‘ i 
" a 

z 4 

B a 

' ' 

' ' 

' q 

u a 

a i 

a t 

e a 

a 1 

° i 

: Soak gelatin in cold water five minutes, add to Cream shortening and sugar until fluffy. Add eggs 
¥ a 

a : " 

: berry sauce in saucepan over low heat, whip un- : 

: til smooth. Add dissolved gelatin to cranberry and ' 

§ stir. Remove from heat, add lemon juice and salt. 4 

' Chill until slightly thickened. Fold in cabbage. J 

: Pour into pan. Chill. Cut and serve on lettuce. H 

a 
' 
e 
' 
3 
5 
‘ 
’ 
' 
a 
' 
1 
' 
¥ 
8 
F 
a 
5 
§ 
5 


a ' 
Baked Pears Three-In-One Cookies ‘ 

(50 servings) i 6 cups flour ; : 

H 8 tsp. baking powder 1 pint water ° 

25 pears, fresh 2 cups graham cracker crumbs . 1 tbsp. salt 1 tsp. cinnamon 

2 cups brown sugar 1 cup nut meats, chopped 4 6 tbsp. dry milk solids % tsp. allspice { 

H 34 cup powdered whole egg 1% tsp. nutmeg ° 

Halve pears and remove core but do not peel. ' 1% cups shortening 1 cup raisins H 
Place cut side up in baking pans. Combine sugar, 4 : renee nes — , aie — ' 
crumbs and nut meats and fill cavity of pear. Put os : cup shredded ern aas sh : 

¥ small amount of water in bottom of pan and 1 ( 4 
§ bake about thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 4. ift together flour, baking powder, salt, dry milk H 
§ Serve with foamy sauce. ' solids and powdered whole egg. Cream together . 
: | shortening and brown sugar until fluffy. Add ; 
' } vanilla extract to water and add to creamed mix- : 
!  Sehoel Lunch Managers—Attention! i ture alternately with dry ingredients, mixing well  $ 
. dies caiiies init “wil ‘ 1 | after each addition. Divide batter into three equal ; 
' . pes are a only. In 1 T aS 1 1 : ; 4 ll ee t r] 
: the Brookline schools, we have a centralized system  ! parts. To one part adc cinnamon, allspice, nu : 
! serving eight elementary schools and one high school #& Cg and raisins and mix well. To second part add ' 
: of two thousand pupils. Even within this system, {| melted chocolate and coconut. Leave third por- : 
H changes are necessarily made in the master menu to s tion plain. Drop each batter by spoonfuls on 
. a ee Ce Se a Re pe.” El greased baking sheets. Bake in moderately hot § 
. —Marion L. Cronan, School Lunch Editor i oven (400° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 12 dozen. . 
TanseuiemeneeneAiAcA tli i ethane lnmniaeninenenenniniememenmendh 
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‘Look what | made in school to 








It was easy for teacher, too! 


@ Yes, more and more Home Economics teachers 
are giving instruction in jam and jelly making the 
new, quick, sure way—with Certo and Sure-Jell. 
With these natural fruit pectin products, you can 
schedule your jelly-making classes for any time of 
year, using canned fruits or bottled juices if fresh 


fruits are out of season. And because with Certo or 
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Sure-Jell you boil your fruit for only one minute, 
the whole jelly-making process can be explained 
and demonstrated within a half hour. A variety 
of recipes using all types of fruits, and tested by 
the General Foods Consumer Service Department, 
comes with every package, and it includes com- 


plete instructions on fruit preparation. 
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other—-It was So easy} 





No lengthy food preparations. 

When bottled juices or canned fruits are used for the class 
demonstration, methods for preparing fresh fruits should be 
explained. Also the function of pectin in jelly making can be 
discussed, explaining that Certo and Sure-Jell are both made 
from the natural fruit pectin. 





Bitte. 


§ : y 
| | a Fill glasses — get a bonus! just 15 min- 
a utes from the time you put your fruit to boil, your jelly is par- 


affined and cooling. And with Certo and Sure-Jell you have 


° a — SS » : half again as many glasses from the same amount of fruit— 
' YY ee because you don’t waste juice through long boiling. Plan a 
jelly-making class soon—you and your students will enjoy it! 















Teach Jam and 
Only a 1-minute boil! No matter what fruit Jelly Making— 


you choose, it’s only a one-minute boil when you use Certo 
or Sure-Jell. Elimination of long boiling means the natural 





It’s quick, easy, and pleasant 
when you use Certo and 
Sure-Jell, America’s leading 
fruit pectin products. 


color, fragrance, and flavor of fruits are preserved . . . means 
better tasting, more appealing jellies, jams, and conserves— 


with so much less work. 








CERT 


FOR JELLING ALL FRUITS 64002 


| 

aa | a? 
are 

: 






+ Ah 
Off NEw YOR 





Add Sure-Jell or Certo to make sure 
o, the a“ 
it jells ! Certo and Sure-Jell supply just the right 


amount of pectin for each specified fruit. So follow direc- 
tions exactly and you can be confident of delicious, sparkling 
jam or jelly that really “jells.” 






Products of 
General Foods 


RECIPES WITH EVERY PACKAGE 
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What's Going On in Foods 





REPARE for a Thanksgiving with 

plenty of turkey and cranberry 

sauce; this year, there will be 
enough for everyone. The USDA has 
predicted that over 41 million turkeys 
would be on the market this fall—almost 
30 per cent more than last year. 

As for cranberries, they too should 
be plentiful, though not up to last 
year’s record. There will be about 
803,000 barrels this fall, compared to 
968,000 in 1948. That still means 
enough of the traditional Thanksgiv- 
ing “trimming” so that everyone can 
eat all they want. 


Desert Baking 

In dry climates cakes need more 
liquid than those made in moister re- 
gions, Emma Thiessen of the Wyom- 
ing Experiment Station has found. 
When using regular cake recipes she 
suggests adding two extra tablespoons 
of liquid for every cup of cake flour. 
When all-purpose flour is used, even 
more liquid is required. Extra liquid 
is needed partly because flour dries out 
in a dry atmosphere and possibly also 
because some change in gluten during 
dry storage makes it absorb more water. 
The older the flour, the more liquid it 
absorbs. 


Hot Field to Ice Bath 

Newest method of preserving peak 
flavor in vegetables is to cool them in 
cold water immediately after picking, 
drain and retain at a low temperature. 
This “hydro-cooling” preserves delicate 
flavors and slippery vitamins. For ex- 
ample, “hydro-cooled” corn loses about 
3.5 per cent of its flavor in 24 hours, 
compared to a usual 40 to 50 per cent 
loss. Asparagus loses 14 per cent of its 
vitamin C in 24 hours if hydro-cooled, 
40 per cent when not iced. This de- 
velopment is reported in the July 
1949 Grocers Digest. 


Inconsistent Diet Analyses 

There is often a significant difference 
between the nutritive value of diets as 
calculated from food tables and the same 
diet analyzed chemically, a study made 
by several British government scientists 
indicates, The investigators felt that the 
differences in value were great enough 
to cast considerable doubt on the re- 
liance which can be placed on results 
obtained by calculation from food 
tables, the July 1949 Nutritional Obser- 
vatory reports. 

Studies were also made of the ac- 
curacy of three methods of estimating 
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to be palatable. 


food intake—weighing the food, ques- 
tioning subjects and having subjects 
measure food with home devices. 
When food values for diets judged by 
these methods were calculated, it was 
found that total calories, fat, protein, 
carbohydrate, calcium and iron were 


about the same, but that there were 
significant differences for individual 
foods. 


Rat Proof Packages 


A coating of sodium fluorosilicate on 
the outer surface of paperboard ship- 
ping cartons would render them rat re- 
pellent, Clifford A. Hampel of the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation at the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology believes. 
A nibble of the substance keeps rats 
from eating for about four days. It 
has been used as a food preservative in 
Europe, but it is forbidden for that pur- 
pose by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in this country. 


Sink or Swim 


To find out how to cook a potato, 
drop it into salted water. If it sinks, 
bake it; if it floats, fry it. That is the 
basis of a new potato separator de- 
veloped at Colorado A & M for com- 
mercial use. 

The principle of the machine is this: 
As the starch content—and weight—of 
a potato increase, so does the baking 
quality. Potatoes best for baking and 
boiling sink in the machine, leaving the 
fryers on top. Then more salt is added 
and the boiling potatoes float while the 
bakers remain on bottom. Eventually 
potatoes separated by this method may 
come on the market. Then it will be 
possible to buy boiling, baking or fry- 
ing potatoes. 


Ersatz Sugar 


The forests of the world could be 
used to supply much of our food needs, 
says Egon Glesenger in his book, The 
Coming Age of Wood. During the war, 
wood carbohydrates were reduced to 
sugar and used as cattle feed in the 
Scandinavian countries. The ersatz 
sugar had to be mixed with molasses 
Glesenger says that 
even protein could be produced from 
trees, by growing torula yeast in the 
sugar. 


Milk for Old Folks 


With the number of elderly people 
in the population constantly increasing, 
greater attention is being given to keep- 
ing fit in old age. Since studies show 


By Patricia Appleyard 


that many of these people are not 
properly nourished, it was to be ex- 
pected that a dietary supplement for the 
aged would eventually be devised. Geri- 
lac, now being prepared by The Bor- 
den Company, is a milk mixture, sup- 
plemented by dried Brewers yeast and 
various minerals and vitamins. The 
mixture, approved by the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical As- 
sociation as a dietary supplement for 
the aging, is also suitable for other 
diets that need extra nutrients. It is 
sold through druggists. 


Have You Heard? 

... that in 1948 65 per cent of all the 
white flour sold as flour, bread or 
other cereal products was enriched? At 
least 25 states now require enrichment 
of white bread, rolls and flour, the 
USDA reports. 

. that the Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial College, Nashville, is 
the first Negro college to be «slotted 
funds by the Research and Marketing 
Act for a nutritional research program? 
Erna B. Jones, head of the home eco 
nomics department, will conduct the 
project, which is part of a nation-wide 
study of the nutritional status of va- 
rious population groups. 

. . that another vitamin, the func- 
tion of which has not yet been deter- 
mined, has been isolated? The vitamin, 
called biocytin, was found accidentally 
by British scientists studying the B 
complex vitamin, biotin, The New 
York Times reports. 

that sales of canned meat have 
risen 170 per cent since 1939? In that 
year less than twenty per cent of the 
American housewives served canned 
meat. Today nearly eighty per cent 
do. 

. that doughnuts in commercial ma- 
chines may soon be raised with a leav- 
ening agent tailored to meet their 
special needs? The new chemical, de- 
veloped by the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, is an improved type sodium 
acid pyro phosphate. It will go into 
cake-type doughnut mixes. 

. that if fish or chicken are treated 
with a dilute solution of lemon juice 
before freezing, they are improved in 
flavor and the development of strong 
“off odors” is retarded? July 1949's 
Nutrition Research gives further de- 
tails of this process. 
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Candy-making material that will 


hold your students’ interest... 


KARO® Syrup is ideal for candy-making 
because it helps prevent crystallization 
—gives a more creamy texture. KARO 
candies have a delicious flavor, too! 
You'll find KARO an invaluable ingre- 
dient for fool-proof homemade candies 
and holiday goodies. 


Here’s an interesting two-color candy 
pamphlet which KARO Syrup offers 
teachers for classroom use. It contains 
many of the homemade candy recipes 
popular in American homes for gener- 
ations. Teachers can use these proven 
KARO Syrup Candy recipes, confident 
of excellent student results. 
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Fill out coupon below, and copies for 
your students will be sent to you promptly... 









JANE ASHLEY 

HOME SERVICE DEPT. D-2 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free copies of the KARO 
Candy pamphlet, “‘Fine Candies are Easy to Make.” 











What's Going On in the Home 





styling of last year and at lower prices 

is the lamp news this season, accord- 
ing to Retailing Daily. For example, 
the use of decals on decorated china 
lamps has almost disappeared and hand 
painting has increased. There is greater 
evidence of coordination with fashion 
trends in other home furnishings in de- 
signing and color. This is seen in the 
increased use of drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics and wallpapers on shades 
and bases. New and more luxurious 
fabrics at reasonable prices have spurred 
designers’ imaginations. 


[sing of availability of the best 


Body Regulated Blanket 


With the new Lostro Electric Blan- 
ket, cold feet cannot keep a chill “un- 
dercover.” This blanket has four warm- 
ing zones, regulated by the heat radiated 
from the sleepers’ bodies, thus providing 
separate warming zones for the bodies 
and feet of the sleepers in double beds. 
If one sleeper requires more heat, it is 
provided automatically without discom- 
fort to the other sleeper and cold feet 
will receive more heat without chang- 
ing the temperatures of the other areas 
of the blanket. Heating elements are 
water-proofed and the wiring is sealed 
in non-aging, pliable plastic. They are 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories Inc. and are available in five 
pastel colors and in four sizes. Lostro, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, are the manu- 
facturers. 


Pop-Up Sleeve Board 


The Sleeve-O-Matic ironing board has 
a built-in sleeve board which pops up 
when a lever is pressed. When not in 
use, it swings down into a hole in the 
ironing board, giving a flat surface for 
ordinary ironing. Steel underconstruc- 
tion and rubber tipped legs prevent tip- 
ping and sliding. 


Easy-to-Clean Venetian Blinds 


The Carey-McFall Company of Phila- 
delphia will probably win a place in 
homemakers’ hearts through their Betsy 
Ross Removable Slat Venetian Blinds— 
they are so simple to dismantal for 
cleaning! All the homemaker needs to 
do to remove the slats is open two 
clips at the base of the blinds thus free- 
ing the cords. When the top slat is 
pressed, the entire slat pack whisks out 
with zipper-like action. To replace, 
the two cords are threaded through the 
entire pack at once, the cords are 
clipped in place and then the slats 
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easily placed on the tape ladders. If 
tapes need washing, they snap out in 
a second’s time. Also, if the slat tilter 
cords become uneven, they can be 
aligned simply by pulling firmly on one 
while holding the other with slight pres- 
sure. These blinds, available in eggshell 
and white, are made of steel with a 
baked-on enamel finish and have woven 
ladder tapes. 


Non-Spillable Pin Box 


You cannot upset the Magnetic Pin- 
Bin. In fact, this bin can be held up- 
side down and its contents will not spill. 
It is a colorful, plastic container with 
five compartments—each lined with a 
lifetime magnet. All metal’ items placed 
in it will stand on end, allowing for 
easy plucking. ‘The lid has a triangu- 
lar knob designed to spread bobby pins 
by pressing their open ends over the 
angle. Its manufacturer is the Howard 
Industries, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The Consumer and Her Irou 


What features do consumers want in 
their electric hand irons? The AHEA 
asked nearly ten thousand women this 
question as part of their three-year-old 
Consumer Speaks project. Top prefer- 
ence was given to irons which have slots 
in the soleplate or pressing surface for 
ironing around buttons. Other features 
rated high in the latest Consumer 
Speaks report are: light weight (four 
pounds or less); a power rating of at 
least one thousand watts for fast heat- 
ing; thermostatic control; a heat re- 
sistant handle; and enough distance 
between handle and iron to protect the 
hand against heat. Women also consid- 
ered the following features desirable: 
soleplate with a beveled or slanted edge 





Yes, it’s a rolling pin! Made of plas- 
tic, this lightweight pin has_ eight 
parallel rollers that flatten the dough 
in a hurry without sticking. It is made 
by the Magnus Harmonica Corporation 


By Lois Cook 


and a narrow point for ironing ruffles; 
a back or side rest for the thumb; and 
a handle that is durable. While many 
of these features are already incor- 
porated in irons now on the market, 
this survey is a valuable guide to manu- 
facturers. 


Have You Heard? 


. that a new sink of the Tracy 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
two bowls—a shallow one for regular 
kitchen use and a deep one for laundry 
purposes? This porcelain, 48-inch sink 
top also has a sliding drainboard that 
can be completely removed when de- 
sired. Its matching undersink cabinet 
provides a cutlery drawer along with 
ample storage space. 

. that yt ce from the Cube 
Drawer are released with just the slight 
pressure of one finger? Pull the drawer 
partially out of the freezing compart- 
ment, press one of the cube pockets 
from the under side and up pops a 
cube—no removing the tray from the 
refrigerator, takes only one hand. The 
drawer is latex lined and will not stick 
to the freezing compartment. Its man- 
ufacturer, the Cube Drawer Corp., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, says it produces odorless and 
tasteless ice cubes. me 
.. . that one kilowatt-hour of electricity 
—costing only a few cents—will do about 
the same amount of work as a strong 
man working hard for 24 hours or 
three eight-hour days? So say the Rural 
Electrification specialists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. — 

. that copper-clad utensils have a 

new polish to keep their attractive 
luster? Twink, developed by French In- 
dustries, Inc., Philadelphia, is a cream 
polish that is simply applied with a 
damp cloth, sponge or fingers and then 
rinsed off with water. It is not supposed 
to scratch the metal. 
... that there is a starter set in kitchen 
utensils? Ekco Products Company, Chi- 
cago, is featuring such a set consist- 
ing of a seven-inch open skillet, a 
one quart open saucepan, a one and 
one-half quart open saucepan and a 
stainless steel kitchen hang-up wall rack 
all in a colorful gift box. Their newly- 
designed stainless steel copper bottom 
utensils have a new buffed-finish on the 
copper bottoms and a satin-smooth fin- 
ish on the inside of the pans. Both 
finishes are easier to clean. 
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Tips for better cooking and baking results 


with the new faster Fri 





You, and your students alike, will be de- 
lighted with the wonderful difference in 
the new Frigidaire Electric Range. Be- 
cause it gives you all the well-known bene- 
fits of cooking electrically, plus new 
speed! Yes, the amazing new Frigidaire 
Radiantube Cooking Units fry, stew and 
boil faster than ever before! 


gidaire Electric Range 


If you’re teaching beginners, you'll find 
these tips on the use of the new Frigidaire 
Electric Range a great help in getting them 
off to a good start in their cooking careers. 
Or you can use them as a “refresher 
course” for advanced students—to help 
them take full advantage of the ease and 


simplicity of electric cooking. 








Choose flat-bottomed utensils for best 
results. They make more complete contact 
with new, flatter Radiantube Cooking Units 

. use heat efficiently. Straight sides con- 
serve heat inside utensil. Use pans with bot- 
toms as near size of cooking units as possible. 





For the utmost in carefree cooking, choose 
oven-meal menus in which all foods require 
the same cooking time. Then meals can be 
prepared hours in advance —left to be baked 
and “‘watched over’’ automatically by the 
Frigidaire Cook-Master Oven Clock Control. 





Students see for themselves how much faster new Radiantube Cooking Units heat. The 
De Luxe Electric Range they are using is one of Frigidaire’s latest models. Under the Frig- 
idaire School Plan, accredited schools may buy Frigidaire Electric Ranges, Refrigerators, 
Electric Water Heaters, Home Freezers, Automatic Washer, Ironer, Dryer, at a special 
school price—approximately /% retail price. Further, purchasing school will be entitled to 
automatic replacement with new models for a 5-year period. See your local Frigidaire Dealer 
for full details, Or write: Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


See Coupon in Service Section 


Frigidaire Electric Ranges war 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


Rare, medium or well-done steaks that 
live up to their descriptions are no trick 
with Frigidaire’s grand waist-high Broiler. 
Broiling speed is governed by distance you 
place food from unit. Allow 2! to 3 inches 
for slow broiling, 1 inch for fast broiling. 





No crowding, please! If you want uni- 
formly excellent baking results, allow room 
for even heat distribution around pans 
When you use a baking sheet, be sure there 
are 1% inches between it and oven walls 
Frigidaire’s Evenizer further assures prop- 
erly distributed heat throughout oven 





t 


Save money two ways with the amazing 
Frigidaire Thermizer. Buy less expensive 
cuts of meats and braise or stew them with 
less current in this deep-well cooker. Your 
economies will never be detected at the 
dinner table! Also use the Thermizer as an 
economical —and handy —small oven. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





HE fall fashion picture is brilliantly 

colored but there is less emphasis 

on the “pretty, feminine look” than 
in past seasons. The silhouette is some- 
what narrower. Shoulders follow the 
natural line with more set-in sleeves 
than formerly. Sleeves are often three- 
quarter lengths with large cuffs, and the 
long, crushed glove is back again. 
There are more large collars, pockets, 
button trims. Skirts for street wear are 
mid-calf varying from twelve to four- 
teen inches, depending on the height 
of the individual. The hat of the mo- 
ment is side tilted. 


Stabilized Wool 

Pacific Mills’ worsted division has 
just announced a new and _ exclusive 
process for enhancing and_ protecting 
all-wool fabrics, and a new line of fab- 
rics which have been treated with and 
stabilized by this process. The fabrics 
are manufactured from raw wool to 
finished fabric under a single responsi- 
bility. They are wrinkle resistant, stain 
resistant and have stabilized size. An 
all-worsted flannel, an all-worsted gab- 
ardine and a wool and worsted crepe 
are the three types of fabrics shown. 


Of All Things! 

Erasers are vital tools in many large 
nylon hosiery mills, reports the Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Company. When nylon 
stockings are made, two stitches some- 
times pull together and stick to each 
other forming a hole. But when the 
stocking is stretched over an inverted 
water glass and rubbed gently with a 


soft eraser (Eberhard Faber'’s “Pink 
Pearl”), the stitches fall back into po- 
sition. Over 80 per cent of nylon sec- 
onds are reclaimed this way, making 


erasers an important factor in the ny- 
lon hosiery industry. 

I had pretty good luck erasing some 
small snags across the instep of my 
favorite nylon stockings with an 
ordinary pencil eraser. 


Washable Seat Cover 


A spectacular demonstration took 
place at a press premiere of a new all- 
nylon fabric developed by Burlington 
Mills and used by Fry Products Com- 
pany of Detroit to produce the first 
completely washable, easily removable 
automobile slip cover. An assorted col- 
lection of adults, children and dogs 
equipped with ice cream, strawberry 
jam, catsup, mustard, mayonnaise, in- 
delible ink, lipstick and leg make-up 
seemingly ruined the beautiful white 
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all-nylon auto seat covers. Undaunted, 
officials of both companies whipped off 
the covers, plunged them into tubs 
filled with detergent suds, rubbed 
briefly, rinsed, shook well and put the 
covers back onto the automobile seats. 
They dried in about twenty minutes. 

This wonderful fabric is made of 
light-weight nylon in three different 
weaves—twill, satin and oxford. It has 
passed all standard tests on washing 
and fading and abrasion tests show that 
the fabric, made of DuPont nylon 
yarn, has superior wearability in com- 
parison with ordinary automobile seat 
covers now in use. An added feature 
is that the fabric is woven to permit the 
driver to slide into the seat easily side- 
ways under the wheel of the car but 
not forward and back. 

The fabric will be produced in sev- 
eral different colors and an array of 
patterns and prints. 


Mold on Food Fabries 


A word of warning and advice is of- 
fered by Margaret Goldsmith, USDA 
bacteriologist, regarding the fabrics of 
the future that contain fibers from 
foods, such as peanuts, milk and corn. 
These fabrics are going to present stor- 
age problems of protection against 
warmth and dampness. Such fibers made 
from protein may be attacked by molds 
and other airborne micro-organisms 
that flourish in the soil in humid places, 
in much the same way as cotton is at- 
tacked by mildew. 


Light and Heat 


The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics has just completed a 
study of the weakening effect of light 
and heat on draperies and curtains. 
Acetate rayon and glass fabric, a com- 
paratively new fabric woven of tiny 
glass rods, were found to be the most 
durable and also the most resistant to 
both heat and light. Silk, nylon and 
plastics were the fabrics most weakened 
by light; and linen and nylon by heat. 
Twenty-seven different materials suit- 
able for curtains and draperies, of vari- 
ous weaves of undyed cotton, linen, 
wool, acetate rayon, viscose rayon and 
nylon as well as one glass fabric and 


five different plastic materials were 
tested. 
Also, in connection with the effect 


of heat on household fabrics, the Tech- 
nical Committee of the Carpet Institute 
have shown that radiant heating, now 
so popular in modern houses, is not 
injurious to wool rugs and carpets. 


By Dorothy 8S. Day 


Tests have proven conclusively that 
rugs and carpets are not harmed by 
floor heating of this type. Radiant heat- 
ing, or panel heating as it is called 
sometimes, is the replacement of small 
high temperature sources such as radi- 
ators or registers by large low tempera- 
ture heat sources such as ceilings, walls, 
or floors. This method of heating has 
been used in England for many years. 


Snow White 


To keep white nylon white, it must 
be washed separately. Apparently fast 
colors in other garments may impart a 
faint “off white” tinge to white nylon. 
If you use hard water, be sure to use 
a soap or detergent which will soften 
the water and prevent curds of insoluble 
soap from leaving a tell-tale gray de- 
posit on the fabric. Bleaches of the 
ordinary household type such as the 
hypochlorites, may be used on most 


nylon fabrics, the DuPont Company 
advises. 

Misceliany 
@ Ten billion buttons are manufac- 


tured annually by some 300 factories. 
According to population this means 70 
buttons for each man, woman and child 
in the United States. 

@ The National Needlecraft Bureau 
comes up with the report that 92 out 
of 100 women in the United States do 
some sewing. 

@ A booklet called Soap and Othe) 
Detergents published by the Household 
Finance Corporation describes the dif- 
ference between soap and detergents. 
It will help you to understand how to 
buy and use the many products of this 
sort which you find on your grocer’s 
shelves. 

@ All the large pattern companies have 
patterns for slim skirts which are made 
of only one yard, or one and one-eighth 
yard of 54-inch fabric. Some of them 
have a single seam, with the fullness 
taken up by pleats, darts and gathers. 
@ One of the youngest home sewers on 
record is little six-year-old Joan Sobo. 
Read about the things she sews and 
knits for herself and her doll in the 
Simplicity Pattern Fall and Winte 
Quarterly. 

@ One of the New York department 
stores sells so much nylon fabric by the 
yard that they have printed a list of 
nylon sewing tips which they give to 
each purchaser of nylon fabrics. 
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CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 


Name 


School 


To augment 


your sewing lessons... 


SEND FOR THE 
CELANESE 


FABRIC PACKAGE! 


Eight useful half-yard samples of fabrics for 
apparel and decorative uses are neatly packaged 
in this kit! Complete with details of technical 
characteristics and practical application. Sam- 
ples are large enough for you to intelligently 
explore the draping qualities of fabrics, and 
enable you to teach an effective story on color 


selections. Prepared specifically for teachers, 


Advertising Department 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 





this sample fabric kit will help to make your 


textile and clothing classes more interesting. 
Available prepaid at the nominal charge of 
$3.00. (Here’s real saving since the fabric alone 
would cost $7.00 at current retail prices.) Just 
fill in the coupon below ... and let the Celanese 
Sample Fabric Package lend real aid to your 


teaching throughout the coming year. 


180 MADISON AVE., 





Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample-Fabric Package for which I enclose 


check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 











City 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


___.Zone 


State 


NEW YORK 16, 
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Sides 


By Frances Mauck 
/ @ 


5 It is easy to adjust gathers or 
de laid-in darts at the waistline of 
the waist of a dress if you carry out the 
following directions: Use a white twill 
tape about one inch wide and mark 
with pencil across the tape exactly 
where the two ends of your waistline 
measurement fall. Put this tape on your- 
self with the two marks matched and 
pin the ends together. Place this open 
end at the side seam line. Mark the po- 
sition of the other side seam line. Then 
mark the center back and the center 
front. Finally mark on the tape where 
laid-in darts should be and/or where 
gathers should be. Take the tape off and 
check carefully to see that each half 
front and half back is like the other 
half. True up your pencil lines so that 
they are straight and clear. Use letter 
abbreviations to indicate the center 
back (CB) and center front (CF) and 
side seams (SS) and darts (D). Keep this 
tape to use each time that you are fit- 
ting yourself. Another narrow tape may 
be pinned to the waist close to this 
tape and the narrow tape will be left 
in your dress but the wide one will go 
into your sewing box for future use. 





58 Do you grasp your scissors by 
@ the blades near the ends when 
you are snipping threads or ‘1, oh!) 
ripping? If so, try, just once, tne pinch- 
and-clip scissors which the Chinese used 
centuries ago and which tailors use to- 
day. Wonderful! 


59 “T just can’t use a thimble.” 
@ Neither can you wear shoes if 
they do not fit. To fit a thimble: Place 
on correct finger and press it in place 
gently. If it fits, you can barely feel 
that the finger nail is touching the in- 
side of the end. The band of the 
thimble holds the cushion of the finger 
firmly without binding. If it is too tight, 
there will be a spare tire of flesh above 
the band of the thimble. A _ special 
thimble provides for that precious, 
extra-long nail. Most stores carry it 
now. Another point in selecting thim- 
bles is to avoid the bulky and slippery 
plastic ones. A bulky thimble is as 
bad as having a bandaged tied around 
the finger. 





Frances Mauck is Editorial. Advisor to PHE and 
Director of the Sew-Your-Own Center at Rich’s, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Quick and Easy Gifts 
(Continued from page 570) 


ton sheet wadding for padding; mer- 
cerized sewing thread to match. 

Cuttinc Directions: See cutting dia- 
gram. Cut white ribbon into 7 equal 
pieces. Cut contrast ribbon into 8 equal 
pieces. 

SEWING DIRECTIONS: (14” seams are al- 
lowed.) Figure 1, working on a flat 
surface, weave ribbons together as in- 
dicated; pin. Baste and then machine 
stitch close to edges all around. 
..Figure 2, place Section B to ribbon 
section, right sides together, edges even. 
Stitch a seam at an 834” edge as shown. 
Trim seam, press open. 

Figure 3, cut a sheet wadding layer 


39 


to fit opened out Section B and ribbon 


section; baste to wrong side. Fold 
pocket in half (834” edge), wrong sides 
together, edges even; press. 

Figure 4, place folded pocket to Sec- 
tion A, right sides up, raw edges even 
as shown; baste. 

Figure 5, place Section A to Section 
B (with ribbon section), right sides to- 
gether, edges even. Stitch seam around 
leaving a side opening just below top 
of pocket as shown. Trim seam, turn 
case right side out through opening. 

Figure 6, turn in raw pocket and Sec- 
tion B edges and slipstitch together. 
On inside, turn in free raw edge of 
pocket layer and slipstitch along seam 
line. (See inset.) 

Figure 7, fold case to close. 
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Films for Teacher 
Edueation 


(Continued from page 565) 


Training (U. S. Office of Education, 16 
mm. sound, 22 min.) covers somewhat 
similar material, but also points out 
the need of using other visual aids be- 
sides films. In addition it shows how 
to use filmstrips. 


Teacher and Pupils Planning and 
Working Together (McGraw-Hill, 16 
mm. sound, 19 min.) demonstrates 
clearly steps in carrying out the prob- 
lem-solving method of teaching. Demo- 
cratic procedures are shown as pupils 
and teacher through committees, plan, 
carry out their plans and evaluate the 
results. The need for teacher guides 
in such pupil activities is stressed. As 
depicted in the film, a social studies 
class is working to improve the school 
lunch. Since problems found in many 
school lunches are shown, the film has 
value for use in studying school lunch 
management as well as for the problems 
solving method of teaching and demo- 
cratic procedures. 


The School that Learned to Eat 


(General Mills, 16 mm. sound, color, : 


20 min.) can be used for studying good 
community relations as well as good 
lunchroom techniques. The film shows 
a poor school lunch changed to a very 
effective one by the teachers, students 
and parents working together to im- 
prove lunchroom facilities and eating 
habits of the students. 


Discipline is probably the worst bug- 
aboo not only of the prospective 
teacher, but for many experienced 
teachers. Maintaining Classroom Disci- 
pline (McGraw-Hill, 16 mm. sound, 
14 min.) shows a right and wrong way 
to manage a class. It does not cover 
all aspects of discipline but does show 
how teacher attitudes may cause stu- 
dents to react either favorably or un- 
favorably to a given situation. 


Tips for Teachers (Teaching Films 
Custodians, sound, 19 min.) presents 
the three P’s for teachers—personality, 
preparation and presentation—bringing 
out the importance of all three as fac- 
tors in teacher success. 


As yet there are not enough good 
films to cover many units in teacher 
education, nor would it be advisable to 
use them if there were. If the old 
cliche, “We teach as we are taught” is 
true, then teaching teachers by using 
a variety of teaching methods is essen- 
tial. Although films cannot take the 
place of actually working with students 
in high school classes, they do vitalize 
the teaching of education classes in 
those phases where participation in the 
high school] class is not possible. 
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for dressmaking ciasses 


home decorating classes 


A whole new world opens to home-dyeing—thanks to 
New RIT Color Remover! It works on fabrics ordinary color 
removers won’t touch... lets you “strip” acetate rayons, even nylon 
so you can dye dark colors new light shades... 
“exchange” one bright color for another. Far more 
effective for natural 


fibers, too! 


Its Development... 
Its Myriad Uses... 
In Colorful New Brochure 


Includes 

Color charts showing difference 

between New RIT Color Remover and 

ordinary color removers. 
Two-way photographs showing garments 
stripped of color with New RIT Color 
Remover then redyed with All Purpose RIT. 
Suggestions for fascinating new home- 
dyeing projects--made possible by 
New RIT Color Remover. 


" Rit Products Corporation, A-11 
1437 West Morris Street, Indi polis, 








* for nylon, 


| Please send me a free copy of your brochure on the 
all rayons, | New RIT Color Remover, including color charts. 
cotton, | Name... 
wool, linen, as 
silk! oy eae eee 

| Teacher of..... ; 

I School... .. 
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Let’s Get Ready 
s 
for Christmas 
(Continued from page 566) 
were brought in weeks ahead and, 
through the cooperation of the art de- 
partment, were decorated with sprays 
of poinsettias and other Christmas mo- 
tifs. These were filled with a variety 
of cookies, wrapped with clear cello- 
phane, tied with colorful bows, to make 
an attractive gift “from our school to 
your home.” 
The seventh graders had lots of fun 


decorating one-half pound boxes with 
cutouts from last year’s Christmas cards, 
wall paper designs, etc., and filling 
them with peanut brittle. They would 
like to share this recipe with you. 
North Nashville has invited us to a 
Christmas coffee. This was prepared 
and served by the junior high girls. 
Cookies had been prepared days ahead 
and properly stored in tins and crocks. 
This plan left plenty of time for the 
last minute preparation of a variety of 
sandwiches. From a table seasonally 
decorated, the girls served coffee, sand- 








Charts such as this... contained 
in a unique, informative Cost 
and Time Study on the prepara- 
tion of baby foods, make teach- 
ing economy easy and dramatic. 
You’ll see that... 


Commercially prepared baby 
foods are cheaper! Findings of 
a panel of mothers and an im- 
partial laboratory proved this 
to be a fact. 


Savings of more than 50% in 
Gerber’s Strained Beef alone! 
And anywhere from a half hour 
to 55 minutes saved in time! 
Not only meats, but nearly ali 
Gerber’s Fruits and Vegetables 
cost less in money and time... 
offer uniformly good quality. In 
every way, commercially pre- 
pared baby foods were proven 
to be a modern necessity for 
value-conscious mothers. 








Here’s ONE way 
to teach ECONOMY! 





erbers 


BABY FOODS 
Fremont, Mich. 





COMPARATIVE CHART OF PREPARATION 
Scraped Beef for Babies 
pisses) July-August, 1948 


60 i commierciat Pack —Tin 


FREE! Cost and Time Study containing valu- 
able material to offer your future home- 
makers. Write Gerber's, Dept. 6211-9, Fre- 
mont, Mich. 








wiches and cookies to their mothers and 
faculty members. 

Across the hall was a lovely display 
of candy, cookies and plum puddings. 
Bowls for the steamed puddings were 
purchased from neighborhood novelty 
shops and the five and ten. My favorite 
was a black glazed one. The day the 
puddings were steamed, the whole 
school was permeated with a spicy, 
Christmasy aroma. The puddings were 
wrapped in clear and colored cello- 
phane, decorated with sprigs of pine, 
spruce or holly. Tucked in the wrap- 
pings were directions for serving and 
recipes for delicious sauces. 

At West End High School, glass con- 


| tainers were filled with orange marma- 


lade, attractively wrapped in orange 
cellophane and decorated with kum- 
quats. The bowls used were suitable 
for ivy containers later. 

A group of girls had for their project 
the making of small white fruit cakes, 
but could find no small stem pans. 
The mechanic art boys came to the res- 
cue by converting plain pudding pans 
into stem pans. A taste of fruit cake 
was all the boys wished. 


Recipes We Like to Use 
Peanut Brittle 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup shelled peanuts 
Y% tsp. butter 
¥% tsp. soda 


Spread butter evenly on a flat tray 
or plate with fingers. Pour peanuts out 
close together on the buttered tray. 
Melt sugar over low heat in a skillet 
and put soda in. Stir quickly and while 
bubbling pour over peanuts. Cool. Re- 
move from pan and break into pieces. 


Divinity 


3 cups sugar 
1 cup white corn sirup 
34 cup water 
3 egg whites 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Nuts or cherries 


Boil sugar, corn sirup and water to 
hard ball stage (250°F.) When sirup is 
nearly ready, beat egg whites. Pour 
sirup slowly on well beaten egg whites. 
Beat until mixture begins to thicken 
and lose its gloss. Dump by the tea- 
spoonful on waxed paper. Garnish with 
nuts or cherries. If mixture fails to 
thicken, steam over hot water beating 
constantly. 

Caramels 


2 cups sugar 

2 cups white corn sirup 

14% cup butter or fortified margarine 

2 cups undiluted evaporated milk 
Few grains of salt 


Boil together in same pan sugar, 
corn sirup and salt, stirring occasionally. 
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When sirup is very thick, add butter. 
When this reaches the boiling point 
again, add milk gradually seeing that 
the mixture does not stop boiling at any 
time. Stir constantly and cook rapidly 
until a few. drops form a firm ball 
in cold water. The mixture will be very 
thick and sticks easily at the last. Add 
vanilla. Pour into greased pan without 
scraping the sides of the saucepan. Cool 
thoroughly before cutting. Wrap each 
piece in waxed paper. 


Date Loaf 


3 cups sugar 

1 cup milk 

1 pkg. dates 

1 cup pecan meats 


Cook sugar and milk together until 
it forms a soft ball. Add chopped dates 
and cook until it forms a hard ball. 
Remove from fire, cool. Add pecans and 
beat until creamy. Turn it on a cloth 
wrung out of cold water and make into 
a roll about 11% inches thick. Wrap in 
wax paper and store until ready to cut 
and pack. 


Plum Pudding 


1 lb. butter 

3 cups sugar 

4 eggs 

4 cups flour 

4 tsp. nutmeg 

4 tsp. allspice 

4 tsp. mace 

2 tsp. cloves 

2 lbs. ground raisins 
2 Ibs. currants 

1 lb. pineapple 

1 Ib. citron (cut fine) 
2 loaves stale bread 
1 qt. hot milk 

1 cup grape juice 


Cream butter and sugar. Add beaten 
eggs. Sift spices with flour and mix 
with fruit. Add to first mixture. Re- 
duce bread to crumbs and soak in hot 
milk. Add to fruit mixture and stir in 
grape juice. Turn into buttered bowls. 
Cover with cheese cloth or wax paper 
and steam four hours. May be steamed 
in oven at 250°F. in a pan of water. 


Let’s Get Ready at Home, Too 

Christmas is a family affair; everyone 
knows that. But do your students real- 
ize the amount of work that goes into 
it—most of it done by Mother? There 
are menus to plan, gift lists to make, 
cards to send, gifts to buy, meals to 
cook, the house to decorate and the 
tree to trim. Perhaps, through class 
discussions, you can encourage more 
families to do as a unit the work that 
makes holidays happy. A fair division 
of labor gives everyone a sense of re- 
sponsibility and belonging and no one 
has too much to do. Getting ready for 
Christmas is fun if everyone does his 
part. 
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a new DOLE product 


Sd ys hello’ 





| you have heard about the new addition 
to our family — Dole Fruit Cocktail. 


We naturally, are very proud of this new product. 
It contains the choicest fruits harvested. Thanks to our 
quality-control procedures and exclusive dicing method, 
the fruit is clean-cut, firm, and always uniform in appear- 
ance, texture and flavor. 


What’s more, it’s been very pleasant receiving re- 
ports from places where we have made market tests, to 
learn how enthusiastically Dole Fruit Cocktail has been 
received. Surveys show that homemakers consider the 
name Dole on the label is a guarantee of fine quality. 


We hope you'll get acquainted with Dole Fruit 
Cocktail soon, if you haven’t already. And when you 
discuss menu-planning in your professional activities, 
remember the contribution Dole Fruit Cocktail can make 
—as a meal-starter, and a salad and dessert ingredient. 


(Phicin Callin 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 
DOLE, 215 Market Street 
San Francisco 6, California 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Now ready “The Golden Touch” 16 mm. color pineapple film for classroom use, for bookings write: 





Kitcheneering in Hawaii 
(Continued from page 577) 


as Ham, Turkey, Cake, Pastries, Quick 
Breads, Yeast Breads, etc. 

There is nothing limited about the 
scope of work done by the home serv- 
ice department. When the members of 
the staff aren’t testing recipes, they may 
be making home calls to demonstrate 
newly purchased appliances, or conduct- 
ing demonstrations for women’s clubs 
or high school home economics classes 
or girl scouts. In addition, the staff pre- 
pares tne radio scripts (usually pre- 


FREE! SENSATIONAL NEW 
TEACHING AID ON GRAVY 


Concise—Complete—Easy To Teach! 


Yes, Here It Is—FREE—A Six-Page, 
Tested Teacher Lesson Plan You 
Can’t Afford To Miss! It’s The Last 
Word In Making Gravy Extra Rich 
--- Extra Brown... Extra Delicious! 








And Kitchen Bouquet offers it to you 
complete with recipes and step photo- 
graphs. Covers loads of questions that 
pop into beginners’ minds. For in- 
stance—“What is a convenient way to 
mix thickening for gravy for stews?” 
... “Why is a definite amount of fat from 
a roast measured for gravy making ?’’... 
“Can gravy be successfully ‘stretched’ 
with artificial flavors?” ... “Why is 
modern gravy made in a saucepan ?” 


Yes, this helpful teaching material is so 
complete, so practical, so up-to-the-min- 
ute—you'll find it a real aid in teaching. 
Measures 814" by 11"—to fit your loose- 
leaf notebook! 






SECTION TODAY! 


described above. 


Bouquet. 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
























GET THESE 3 HELPERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1, Helpful teaching material ra 
on Gravy Making 


2, 4-0z. bottle of Kitchen 


3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 


sented by Miss Meeks or Mrs. Clifford) 
for the now well-known weekly radio 
program, Kitcheneering in Hawaii. 
They also write two weekly columns for 
a local newspaper. 

There are other services available to 
homemakers. Plans for new or re- 
modeled kitchens are drawn upon re- 
quest. A _ residential lighting expert 
calls at any home and advises upon 
lighting problems. ‘These services, in 
keeping with the department's policy, 
are made free to everyone. 

Probably as much fun as anything 
that goes on are the training classes for 
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PRACTICAL 


| the clothes to be. 


| shuts off. 
| volves after the heat is shut off until 
| the temperature within the drum has 


salesmen—salesmen who come from vari- 


ous companies all over the city, and 
who handle all makes of electric ranges 
distributed in the Territory. The men 
learn thoroughly the ranges they sell 
by cooking on them. They cook and 
then sample their wares. 

This fotmidable range of activities 
is kept going by a staff of ten—eight 
of whom are graduate home economists. 

The mainspring of the entire pro- 
gram is Erma Meeks. As can_ be 
imagined, she is one of the busiest wo- 
men in the Territory. Members of her 
classes have an opportunity to see the 
combination of enthusiasm, practicality 
and imagination that sparks her work. 
She grew up in Oregon, but came to 
Hawaii in September 1937 as a home 
economics teacher. Three years later, 
she joined the Hawaiian Electric Com- 
pany. She has been director of the 
home service department for the past 
four years. 

Miss Meeks finds her work in Ha- 
waii fascinating—and believes it must 
be more fascinating there than it could 
be anywhere else in the world. 

Daily, homemakers reap _ benefits 
from her enthusiasm for Hawaii home- 
making. In fact, many of them have 
caught something of her enthusiasm 
themselves. 


Clothes Dryers 


(Continued from page 574) 


minutes and another to set the tem- 


perature desired. Still another type is 
humidity controlled—that is, a dial is set 
according to how dry the operator wishes 
Settings range from 
completely dry through various degrees 


| of damp dryness. 


To cool the clothes for easier removal 


from the dryer, the drums will continue 


revolving five minutes after the heat 
In one dryer the drum re- 


dropped 20 degrees. 


Humidity 


The humid air exhausted from a 
dryer can be a problem if inadequate 
ventilation is not provided—especially 
when the dryer is placed in a small 


| room. Opening a window or door or 


using an eight or ten-inch window or 
ventilating fan will relieve this situation. 


| Moisture condensation on the floor can 


be handled by placing a rag rug in 


| front of the exhaust duct. 


Lint 
The large quantities of lint found 
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in the lint trap may alarm the home- 
maker into thinking her clothes are be- 
ing blown to specks. ‘This, of course, 
is not the case. She never saw how much 
lint came from her clothes when they 
were hung in the yard. The important 
thing about lint is that it be cleaned 
from the lint trap after each day’s use. 
If lint accumulates within the dryer, 
it also should be removed occasionally. 
A lint-choked dryer may be a fire haz- 
ard. 

As with any appliance, best results 
are obtained from the dryer when it is 
operated properly. This includes good 
washing techniques as well as following 
carefully manufacturer’s directions for 
the dryer. 


Parochial Lunchroom 
(Continued from page 581) 


The eighty children who receive free 
lunches also use these tickets and they 
are not embarrassed by the absence 
of a quarter when they pass the cash 
box. We feel that this ticket plan is 
our unique contribution to the school 
lunch program at least in this part of 
the city. 

Divine Providence has had a special 
care for us, it seems. Salespeople save 
outstanding bargains in foodstuffs for 
us. They help us to improve our buy- 
ing practices and hold broken crates 
and opened lugs of perishable fruits 
and vegetables for us. 

One good benefactor who owns tlic 
banana concession at the Union Pro- 
duce Terminal gives us several stalks 
of bananas free each Saturday for our 
cafeteria. We use them in our gelatin 
desserts usually and that takes care of 
one dessert a week, which is no small 
item when costs are considered. A 
gracious young mother drives out to 
the Terminal for fresh produce each 
Saturday morning in her station wagon 
and thus we save the price we would 
have to pay extra to even a wholesale 
fruit and vegetable dealer. We have 
been most fortunate in securing our 
full quota of surplus commodities and 
in being shown through the intricacies 
of the federal accounting systems by 
our kind and patient federal supervisor, 
Mr. O. F. Beyer. 

Now that the experiences of the Food 
Conference are past, we look back and 
ponder the discussions of the experts, 
the bewilderment of simple managers 
like ourselves and the wealth of litera- 
ture and other information gleaned 
from producers and manufacturers. We 
hope to find time to study more and 
better ways of assisting our student 
clients in wanting and selecting as 
much in terms of good nutrition as it is 
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physically possible for us to offer. At 
one point in the Conference we were 
stunned at the tremendous possibilities 
of the school cafeteria as a_ teaching 
device in the whole school program. We 
would have gladly traded our whole 
liberal arts education, including our old 
Palmer Method diploma, for a more 
thorough knowledge of the Basic Seven 
and better ways of disseminating that 
information. 

P. S. Since this article was written 
our chef was forced to leave because 
of illness. The Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation came to our rescue, by recom- 








mending a woman who has taken our 
school lunchroom and our students 
to her heart and lightened our burden 
considerably. With no other helpers 
than high school students, she is doing 
wonders. Our labor bill is cut in half 
and we will soon have our equipment 
paid for. ‘Then we shall invest in more 
and better things. We find, however, 
that the factory lay-offs have affected our 
district and out hot lunches dropped 
during the month of February, for 
example, to a daily average between 
three hundred forty-five and four hun- 
dred. 
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FROM KELLOGG'S STAFF OF HOME ECONOMISTS 


These 


questions will give you an idea of 


the scope of the complimentary book 


offered below A handy source of material 


for many 


t, You 


a pound of ground meat. ‘True or False 


People n bland diets 


( risp 


aN 


snack belore 


lessons ind quizzes! 
can get 6 generous patties trom 


foods. True or False 


bedtime 


ound sleep. True or False 


Pe ople who don't eat 


or 


whole grain ce¢ 


from constipatio 


Ready-to-eat cereals are i 


re 


nourishing 


cereals cooked at home [rue or 


alse? 

Dietary Vitamin I) is more constantly 
ivailable than Vitamin D derived from 
unlight. ‘True or False? 





SEND FOR COMPLIMENTARY COPY 
—“The Grains Are Great 
Foods” —Over 500 facts in 
this 24-page book on ready- 
to-eat cereals. Many basic 
recipes for hot breads, en- 
trees, desserts, candies. See 
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KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 


RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 


SHREDDED WHEAT » KRUMBLES - CORN - SOYA 


ANSWERS 


“dures, JO “'T OOF PPA 14 dad 








booklet section, page 603 
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“Guides to Correct Color’ 


SPECTRUM 


COLOR HELM 


(Model No, 11) 
by ae} ) 


Teach Color 
Harmony ina 


logical casy way 


WOMEN’S APPAREL 


COLOR HELM 


+ (Model No. 31) 
$1.00 


21 popular hues 
343 possible 
combinations 


stume and acces- 
hat, bags, etc 
of the color com- 
within the average 


friends will want it too. 


COLOR HELM, INC. 


m 201 E. Ridgewood Ave. Ridgewood, N. J. 








~ adventures 
* in stitches 
z 





The lessons in this book have no relation 
to the ready-stamped table runner or 
eye-straining petit-point. Written by a 
noted fashion designer, the book itself is 
arranged as a work manual, with step-by- 
step diagrams of stitches and original de- 
signs showing the stitches in use. Begin- 
ners, women with a desire for artistic 
expression, will find this book a challenge 
to the imagination. Any woman who can 
sew a fine seam can develop into a 
Painter in thread. 


adventures 
in stitches 


A NEW ART OF EMBROIDERY 
by mariska karasz 
INustrated in color $3.85 
rr == = EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE] == — 


I FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY PUE 1100 9 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
' 
Please send me ADVENTURES IN STITCHES I 
& for 10 days’ examination on approval. At the 
i 
t end of 10 days I will either remit $3.85 plus 
a oe aunts postage, or return the book iy 
i postpaid. i 
i NAME seem 
' ADDRESS 4 ssiassivs Ssxaiesios f 
CITY ZONE...... STATE J 
See ee ee ee ee eee ee oe dlloieedl 
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(Continued from page 580) 
with light dumplings cooked on top of 
the ragout. Then there’s 


Hasenpfeffer 
large rabbit 
Vinegar 
Water 
large onion, sliced 
cloves 
tsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 
bay leaves 
tbsp. fat 
cup thick sour cream 


_ 


— 
= ve 


= PNR Oe 


Wipe the dressed (skinned and 
cleaned) rabbit, cut into pieces con- 
venient for serving, place in a jar and 
cover with equal parts of vinegar and 
water. Add onions, cloves, seasonings 
and bay leaves. Cover and keep in re- 
frigerator for two days. Take out meat, 
pat dry, then brown in hot fat, lifting 
the pieces out as browned. Place in 
saucepan, add liquor (strained) in which 
rabbit was marinated, using only enough 
to barely cover. Simmer until tender, 
about one and a half hours. Stir in 
the sour cream just before serving and 
serve with Potato Dumplings. 


Next we turn to wild duck. Re- 
member that the fish eating species as a 


| whole are hardly worth cooking but 





| 


| 


it’s a different story if you have Mal- 
lard, Teal or Canvasback which feed on 
vegetation. Maryland is perhaps the 
greatest authority in the East on the 
cooking of wild duck and Maryland 
cooks say ducks should be dry plucked. 
The simplest method is to hang the 
bird by one leg and pluck downward 
toward the head. Then singe. Re- 
move head and draw, leaving the last 
operation until as near the time of 
cooking as possible. Wipe but do not 
wash. Wild duck bleeds freely and 
much of the flavor lies in the blood. 
Never stuff a wild duck. An apple, 
sliced, and a stalk of celery may be 
placed in the body cavity but these are 
discarded after cooking. 

Wild duck is always very lightly 
cooked. The roaster in which 
placed should be hot at the beginning 
of the cooking. The oven may be kept 
at a temperature of 500°F. and the 
cooking process be carried on only for 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. It 
has been said that it is enough to carry 
the bird through a very hot kitchen but 
that is a slight exaggeration! 

Generally speaking only the breast 
meat or filet is served; the legs are 
sometimes cut off and returned to the 
kitchen for broiling; the carcass of the 
bird is traditionally put into a press 
so that every drop of juice may be ex- 
tracted, this being then added to a blend 
of port wine, brandy and seasonings, 


the whole being heated with a little 
butter and poured over the slices of 
breast meat. But who today, except 
perhaps hotels, owns a press? 

A simpler method for the home cook 
is Duck Chasseur, incidentally just as 
good for domestic as for wild duck. 


Duck Chasseur 


1 4-5 pound duck 
2 thsp. flour 
% tsp. salt 
1/6 tsp. pepper 
6 slices bacon 
3 or 4 leeks 
3 cups water or stock 


Clean the duck very thoroughly and 
cut it up. If it is a wild duck, soak in 
strongly salted water for about twenty 
minutes, then pat dry. Roll each piece 
in seasoned flour. Cook bacon until 
fat flows freely; remove from the pan. 
Brown the pieces of duck in the bacon 
fat, arrange in a deep baking dish with 
the bacon and the leeks cut into one 
and one-half inch lengths. (Small onions 
may be substituted for the leeks.) Add 
water or stock and simmer until meat 
is tender, two to three hours. If pre- 
ferred, the duck may be baked in a 
slow oven, 300°F., but always closely 
covered. 

Either wild or domestic ducks may 
be used for this dish. Mature birds are 
better than young ones. Should the bird 
be rich in fat, reduce the quantity of 
bacon used or even omit it entirely. 
With a lean bird, however, it will add 
richness. Where bacon is not used a 
larger amount of salt is desirable. Serve 
Duck Chasseur with boiled rice—wild 
rice if you can get it—for it is the nat- 
ural accompaniment for every type 
game. 

More power to you with your game 
dinner—wish we could be there as 
guests! ! 
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Why Risk 
Your Reputation 
as a Cook? 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell 
your students about Royal! 


ROYAL iz 
BAKING POWDER ily; 
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COMPLETE POSTER SET — $5.00 


Everything You Need for 25 Artistic Posters 


| EE 


WELCOME 
TO 
A FASHION REVUE 















Good Posters Are Good Publicity 
Tell your story with our poster materials! 
Easy and such fun! 


6 2-oz. jars assorted colors 

2 \%-oz. jars of “Glitter Color” 

1 Sheet Gold Paper, 20 x 24 

1 Sheet Silver Paper, 20 x 24 

1 Sheet Black Paper, 20 x 24 

3 Sheets Cellophane 
12 Sheets Colored Paper, 9 x 12 

3 Sheets White Poster Board, 22 x 28 
3 Sheets Assorted Poster Board, 22 x 28 
2 Poster Brushes 

1 24 Page Booklet of Alphabets 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, published 10 times a year, 
at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1949 
State of New York 

County of New York § 5°: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
Practical Home Economics and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws an Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Editor, Ruthanna Russel, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Ruthanna Russel, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y.; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Karl M. 
Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
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CHOCOLATE KISSES 


MELT over hot water 


1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
Morsels 


BEAT—3 egg whites until stiff, but not dry 


ADD-1 « sifted confectioners’ sugar, a little 
at a time 


FOLD IN—¥ c. crumbled saltine crackers 
Melted chocolate 


D i y 
a mixture by teaspoonfuls on greased cookie 
BAKE AT: 350° F. TIME: 13 Min. 
YIELD: 4 dozen 


Other Choices: Rolled Wafers or Orange Re- 
frigerator Cookies. ( Recipes for these sent on 


request. Write Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitch 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y.) a 
















are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEsS 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 


contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


; J. T. EMERY, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1949. 
(Seal.) LUCY DE LORENZO, Notary Public. 


(Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 60-2404450. 
March 30, 1951.) 
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JUST OUT! 


First and only text book 
on washing and ironing! 


Mary Proctor’s 
IRONING BOOK 


1016 ways to make washing 
and ironing easier. 
REG. PRICE $2.95 


sre ; [00 00 


Cut ironing time in half! Reduce ironing 
fatigue 50%! Save 23, tons of lifting every 
ironing day! Mary Proctor’s Ironing Book 
shows how. It teaches a brand new, scien- 
tifically sound method that makes hand 
lroning a simple, easy, even restful job... 
ends ironing drudgery... gives homemakers 
countless extra hours of leisure...saves 
them several hundreds of dollars a year. 
Mary Proctor’s Ironing Book is packed with 
facts on the proper care and handling of all 
fabrics—washing, starching, bleaching, stain 
removal, etc. Shows best laundry arrange- 
ments, methods, supplies. Gives crystal- 
clear instructions on most efficient way to 
iron or press every garment. Makes every 
ironing motion count. Complete chapters on 
steam ironing and pressing as you sew. 
Over 400 illustrations. Orderyourcopytoday! 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 603 


PROCTOR INFORMATION CENTER 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Plus 25¢ 
Postage 


FREE - FREE 


Set of photographs of proper 
poultry carving methods 


a 


| taken from: 
' 


ee 


MEAL 
PLANNING 


AND 


TABLE 
SERVICE 


by McLean 





vised. Covers menu-making for all oc- 
casions, table etiquette, etc. 
from the average home point of view. 
$3.00. 


Pete eee ee eee ee eee eee 
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s CHAS, A, BENNETT CO., Inc. 

: Formerly THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 

' 1229 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illirrois 

a -.Send me FREE a set of Carving 

; Methods 

F ..Send “MEAL PLANNING sand 
= TABLE SERVICE” on approval, 

t with view to adoption. 
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This popular text now completely re- | 


Written 


Books in Review 
(Continued from page 556) 


little or no experience in food prepa- 
ration.” In each recipe, every step is 
numbered, making the directions easy 
to follow. The directions themselves 
are unusually complete and_ include, 
in many cases, a number of possible 
variations. Dr. Fleck is chairman of 
the department of home economics at 
New York University. 


Foods: Their Nutritive, 
Economie and Social Values 


By Florence LaGanke Harris 
and Ruth Adele Henderson 

D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 

Price $3.00 Pp. 602 1949 Revised 


For its second edition, this advanced 
high school foods text has been com- 
pletely rewritten and _ re-illustrated. 
Among its new features are a simplified 
nutrition section, information on new 
methods of preparing and scoring baked 
goods, and enlarged discussions of 
variety meats and food preservation. 
The authors have adapted both their 
illustrations and their style of writing 
to the abilities and interests of boys 
and girls of high school age. A useful 
supplement to the main body of the 
text gives information like addresses of 
stores selling foreign foods, sources of 
teaching films and definitions of culin- 
ary terms. 


Stonington Cooks 
and Cookery 


By Jennie Weems Brown and 
Helen Wheeler Denison 

Pequot Press, Stonington, Conn. 

Price $2.50 Pp. 140 1949 


Old New England recipes are the 
feature of this spiral-bound cookbook, 
published in celebration of the Tri- 
centennial of Stonington, Connecticut. 
Each recipe is followed by a brief note 
about the donor and her lineage and 
accomplishments—all with a New Eng- 
land flavor. (Example: One lady is a 
member of a good family to which she 
is a credit.) Sketches of Stonington 
churches add another touch of local 
color. One disadvantage of this book is 
the lack of page numbers or index. 
which makes it difficult to locate spe- 
cific recipes. However, the recipes will 
be of interest to anyone who likes old 
time New England cooking. Sales are 
for the benefit of the Tricentennial 
Scholarship Fund. 


Worth Knowing About— 

The Bride’s Wedding Book by Nancy 
Jean Hill gives a survey of the eti- 
quette of getting married. It is illus- 
trated with many attractive pictures of 


wedding apparel. Girls who are marry- 
ing soon after graduation will want to 
study this book for wedding ideas. 
Copies of the 64-page paper covered 
book are sold by the Archway Press, 
Inc., 41 West 47th Street, New York 
19, New York, for fifty cents. 


Planning for Electrical Homes gives 
floor plans and electrical wiring sys- 
tems for four model homes, each 
planned with electrical conveniences 
suitable to the needs and income of a 
typical family. A copy can be ob- 
tained by sending ten cents in coin to 
Better Home Bureau, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Your Career in the Restaurant Indus- 
try is a survey of jobs in the food serv- 
ice field. It tells how to obtain training 
for this work and points out its ad- 
vantages. Copies can be obtained free 
by schools from state and local restau- 
rant associations or can be purchased 
from the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois, for fifteen cents apiece. 


Future Homemakers 
(Continued from page 554) 


decided to adopt for this past year were: 
World Christmas Festival, Adoption of 
Home Economics Classes Abroad, Lead- 
ership Training Fund, and FHA Week. 

The World Christmas Festival is a 
worthy service that we have helped for 
the past three years. We collected arti- 
cles of clothing, toys, games and candy 
and other articles that would help needy 
children. Doing these up individually 
in Christmas wrappings and sending 
them to Europe has given us all a feel- 
ing of helping children our own age or 
younger to have things we take for 
granted. 

Another project we enjoy doing very 
much is the adoption of a home eco- 
nomics class abroad. We have found 
that the girls do not even have needles, 
pins or cloth with which to sew. In 
order to help them out each state or 
local chapter may adopt a class and 
send them the little things they need 
in their studies of home economics. 

The Leadership Training Fund is 
one of the projects we hope will be- 
come a reality some day. We would 
like to have a camp where girls might 
go and train to be leaders in our organi- 
zation. 

FHA Week has been celebrated in 
almost every state this year. During 
this week each chapter does something 
to publicize the FHA and acquaint the 
public with the organization. The FHA 
Week this year is the first week in 
November. 
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please send me: 


Teaching 
Aids 


for the asking 





Lesson plans and manuals, student 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps . . . free or for a small 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 


as many as you can use. 


The American Can Company’s series of educa- 

& tional pamphlets explains the history of com- 
mercially canned foods and suggests attractive 

methods of using them in meal preparation. 


Enriched bread plays an 
important part in keep- 
ing Americans healthy. 
See that your students are 
fully informed on_ this 
important subject. Get 
the free bulletin. 


Anyone who is teaching methods of poultry 





carving will welcome this handy set of 
step-by-step photographs from Meal Plan- 
ning and Table Service by Beth Bailey 
McLean. 


Keep up to date on ways of using and caring 
for rayon with the Celanese teaching aids 
—and recorded projects. 


Everyone likes candy. These publications 
by the National Confectioners’ Association 
tell what candy contributes to the diet be- 
sides its rich and satisfying flavor. 


_ Even teen agers who do little cooking at 

4) home take pride in making good candy. 
The Corn Products booklet may help stu- 
dents to gain more confidence in the 
kitchen through making fine candies. 














Canned Food Facis and Recipes 
1. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, Dept. PH-11-49 Page 551 


Bec: Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 
Bencees Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods. 

Ce hs The Canned Food Handbook. 

"a ee lligh School Manual on Commercially Canned 
Foods. 

eee Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 

| eee Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards . 
Set I... Set li. 

ne Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 





| 


What Enrichment Means 


2. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING Page 555 
FREE! Basic facts about enriched bread—including dietary 
allowance tables. 
ere Please send me FREE bulletin Enriched Bread, 
including complete dietary allowance tables for various age 
groups. 
b .. Also, please send reprints of your November ad. 





Poultry Carving Pictures 


3. CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. (Formerly THE MANUAL 
ARTS PRESS) Page 600 
Please send FREE . . . copies of Poultry Carving. 





Textiles Teaching Aids 


4, CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA Page 591 
Material for Teachers: (Check appropriate space) 
Oo ace. Wall Chart—The Principal Textile Fibers. 
| ey Wall Chart—Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
Material for Pupils: (Indicate number of booklets required 
for your class) 


c......Booklet, How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely. 
d...... Booklet, How to Sew on Tricot Jersey. 
e......Booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. 
eee Booklet, What You Should Know About Spun 
Fabrics. 

ee Booklet, What You Should Know About Tricot 
Jersey. 

Record Projects: 

ery Prospectus explaining Celanese’s series of recorded 


fabric and clothing lessons. 





Candy’s Food Value 


5. COUNCIL ON CANDY OF THE N.C.A. Page 559 
FREE TO TEACHERS:—Two big four-color wall posters. 
ee The Foods Candies Are Made Of. 

Dos:. Principal Nutrient Content of Foods Rich in Energy 
Value. 

For Students: 

C. Copies 4-page graphic colorful Student Folder, 


Candy and Other Energy Foods (notebook size), repro- 
ducing large charts listed above. 








How to Plan Color Schemes 


6. COLOR HELM, INC. Page 598 
ae Send I Color Helm #11, $2.00. 
b......Send One Woman’s Wearing Apparel Color Helm 
#31, $1.00. 
c......Send both and include free Story of Color booklet 
1 eee Send descriptive circular. Total enclosed. 





Making Fine Candies 


7. CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, Home Service 
Dept. D-2 Page 587 
—Please send me free copies of the Karo Candy Pam- 
plilet, Fine Candies Are Easy to Make. 





Just ONE coupon te fill in: See page 603 






Important Equipment Facts 
8. FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES Page 589 


Please send me information about the following Frigidaire 


appliances: 

Bi: .siok Electric Ranges. 
b......Refrigerators. 

c......Electric Water Heaters. 
d......Home Freezers. 

e Automatic Laundry Equipment. 


ree School Purchase Plan. 





All About Bananas 
9. FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, PH 11-49 Cover 4 


——yYes, I want your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 








Book on Modern Embroidery 


10. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PHE 1149 Page 598 
Please send me Adventures in Stitches for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I will 
either remit $3.85 plus a few cents postage, or return the 
book postpaid. 








How to Design Clothing 


11. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PHE 1149 Page 604 
——Please send me Fundamentals of Apparel Design for 
10 days’ examination on approval. At the end of 10 days 
I will either remit $5.00 plus a few cents postage, or return 
the book postpaid. 





What Does CP Mean? 
12. GAS APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSN. Cover 2 


I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. 
Please send FREE copy of Your Buying Guide to Auto- 
matic Gas Ranges. 











Infant Feeding Facts 


13. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. 6211-9 Page 594 
a......Infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual—supplies au- 
thoritative information on many phases of infant nutrition, 
diet, planning, new foods, etc. One copy free. 

Infant Nutrition Student’s Leaflet. 





Supplies for Making Posters 


14. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Pages 569 & 604 
a Complete Poster Set-—everything you need for 25 
artistic posters. Price $5.00. 

b ..Completely Fitted Sewing Kit, 85c. 
c Complete Kit, Plus Scissors, $1.75 (10 sets minimum 
order). 





Gravy Making Tips 
15. GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS CO., INC., Dept. P-11 








Page 596 
a Teacher Lesson Plan on Modern Gravy Making. 
b 4-0z. bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 
c copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for 
students. Ali material Free. 
Using Household Waxes 
16. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Dept. PH-11-9 Page 561 


—— Please send me Johnson’s Liquid Wax Demonstration 
Kit—including a pint of Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax, 
demonstration suggestions and educational literature. 








Be sure to return this half-page along 
with the coupon on the opposite page 


ae 


Are you teaching lessons on appliances 
or buying new equipment for the labora- 
tory? Then examine Frigidaire’s litera- 
ture to learn more about the equipment 
they offer. 


War-time shortages proved the banana’s 
popularity. Here are answers to all your 
questions about the nutritive and _ thera. 
peutic values and the biology, production 
and cookery of this well-liked tropical 
fruit. 


If you are purchasing new books for your 
sewing reference shelf, take advantage of 
this opportunity to examine the publications 


offered by Funk and Wagnalls. 


Future homemakers will be better qualified 
to purchase gas ranges if they know just 
what the CP emblem stands for. 





If you are assembling references for new —— 

courses in child care, you will want to be ® @, 

sure to have Gerber’s Teacher’s Manual Ye) 
N 


and student leaflets for your files. 


Too busy to spend much time on_ posters? 
With Gillum’s poster set, you can prepare 
attractive posters with a minimum of effort. 


Good gravy is considered a sign of superior 
cooking skill. Your students will be more 
likely to remember the principles of gravy 
making if they have the Kitchen Bouquet 
literature to take home for future reference. 


el 
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texts. 
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The use of Glo-Coat in the home is fully 
explained in S. C. Johnson and Son’s litera 
ture. The special demonstration kit and Check t 
slide film are other useful aids offered to Jone con 
teachers by this company. the dot 
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texts. 


Facts about the staff of life—grain—come 
to life in this 24-page reference booklet 
from the Kellogg Company. Order a copy 
for your foods file today. 


For lessons in foods and marketing, send 
for copies of the Ice Industries’ booklets. 


The new Singer Sewing Book is an unusually 
comprehensive handbook that deserves a 
special place in your collection of clothing 





——— 





NING TEXT BOOK 


\ew | IRO i Irany Pot 


Mary Proctor’s comprehensive ironing book 
will help you in teaching the basic methods 
and the special techniques used in ironing. 


For lessons in dyeing and making over cloth- 
ing, you will want to have Rit’s brochure 
on their new improved color remover. 


Everything anyone would want to know 
about slips is explained in this thorough 
treatment of their history and manufacture. 
This excellent study might be used in cloth- 
ing classes as the basis for discussions of 
all ready-made clothes and points to be con- 
sidered in buying them. 


“Efficiency” is the keynote of 


investigate their 5-Year Plan. 


Here is your coupon 








Check the teaching aids you want, fill in the 
one convenient coupon .. . then tear along 
the dotted lines and mail these half-pages 
to Practical Home Economics. 


Note: When you want more than one copy 
of a booklet, please state exactly how many. 


NOVEMBER, 1949 


today’s 


kitchens. To teach lessons on_ kitchen 
planning more easily, send for the Westing- 
house teaching aids. You will also want to 


They give tips on food buying and tell how 
ice is used to keep foods garden-fresh. 





Wee 7t0"/ SINGER SEWING BOOK! 


at 
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Facts About Grains 


17. KELLOGG COMPANY, PHE-11-49 Page 
Kellog’s Offer of the month! 
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Please send me a complimentary copy of The Grains 


Are Great Foods. An illustrated, 24-page “fact” book 
which includes many basic recipes for hot breads, entrees, 


desserts and candies. See page 597. 








Marketing Tips 
18. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


Cover 3 


a......Copies of Money-Saving Tips on Marketing. 
b ..Reprints of Vol. 2, No. 1 of Modern Trends 


Marketing—Fresh Fish from the Ocean, Lake and Stream. 
c Reprints of Vol. 1, No. 3—Handling Fresh Vege- 


tables in the Store. 
d......Reprints of Vol. 1, No. 2—Dressed Poultry. 





For Better Ironing Lessons 


19. PROCTOR INFORMATION CENTER Page 600 


Please send me . copies of Mary Proctor’s Iron- 





ing Book. Special price to teachers—$1.00 plus 25c post- 
age. Enclosed is my check or money order in the sum of 


A New Color Remover 


20. RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION Page 593 


Please send me a free copy of your brochure on 
New Rit Color Remover, including color charts. 





How Slips Are Made 


the 


21. SEAMPRUFE, INC. Page 560 





expressly for textile and clothing classes. 


Sewing Texthook 


Please send booklet, Evolution of a Slip. Prepared 


22. SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY Page 557 





Please send me one copy of the new Singer Sewing 


Book at the special price of $2.50. Enclosed is my check 


or money order 


Planning Efficient Kitchens 


23. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION Page 553 


a Please send me information about the Westinghouse 
5-Year School plan. 

b Also film, Making Your Kitchen Efficient. 
c......Teacher’s copy of Planning Book for Electrical Liv- 


ing Homes. 


d......Copies of supporting pupils’ folder, Eight Prin- 


ciples of Basic Kitchen Planning. Cash enclosed: $ 


} ' 
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Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 ‘ 
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ONE OF OUR BEST BUYS! 
COMPLETELY FITTED SEWING KIT — 85c 


COMPLETE KIT, PLUS SCISSORS — $1.75 


(10 SETS MINIMUM ORDER) 


These items cannot be bought for as 
little elsewhere. The forged-steel shears 
alone are worth $1.50 or more retail. 





A Good Seamstress Demands Good Tools 
FOURTEEN SUPERIOR ITEMS 


Needles, 1 pkg. Assorted Pins, Dress- 
make Pkg., Thimble, Metal Tape Measure, 
60 in.; Thread, White Basting; Emory for 
Needles, Scissors, 7” Forged Steel; Ruler, 
Combined with Hem Gauge; Necessary 
Tailor Chalk, Needle Threader, Ribbon 
Threader, Pin Cushion, Sturdy Sewing Kit. 


Order from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 











You Should Have 


Historyof HomeEconomics $1.50 
Pioneersin Home Economics .50 
Creative Careers 


in Home Economics 40 
Binders for Practical Home 

Economics 2.50 
Historic Costume Charts 50 
Food Selection Charts 15 


Period Furniture Charts 50 


All described in detail in Septem- 
ber issue of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, Pages 482-484. 


Send your orders to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOM'CS 


468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 
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Security-giving Operations 
(Continued from page 564) 


teacher does not know the answer, a 
student may be referred to a source 
where an answer is available, or invite 
discussion on the subject and get the 
reaction of many minds. Teaching 
operations should be so planned that 
students will ask more questions and 
will seek information on their -own 
which will aid them in the resolution of 
problems. 

A home economics teacher can pro- 
mote security by being a competent 
adjuster of differences and conflicting 
opinions. The feelings of students need 
to be protected as well as their points 
of view and even more important, their 
personality. When students disagree 
seriously on such matters as for example 
the procedures for conducting a fashion 
show, giving a luncheon for the Student 
Council or their housekeeping duties 
in a laboratory class, the above points 
will bear consideration. Techniques 
for saving face and the recognition that 
there are conflicts in values, must be 
taken into account. 

In a similar manner, the treatment of 
errors and mistakes can be linked to 
security-giving operations. When home 
economics teachers regard school as a 
place to learn, mistakes can be used as 
the raw materials of teaching. The poor 
selection of a fabric for a blouse, the 
muffins with tunnels or the invitation 
which was written incorrectly may be 
used as subjects for further inquiry. 
Security is thus fostered in the learn- 
ing process. 

Consistency of attitudes and_ be- 
havior on the part of the teacher is of 
the highest importance if a sense of se- 
curity is to be accomplished in her 
students. If a teacher was indifferent 
yesterday, praises today and punishes 
tomorrow in relation to an identical 
act, students become insecure. They 
feel more secure when they know what 
to expect. Operations that are con- 
sistent from day to day tend to make 
for security if other criteria for security 
are also met. 

In the identification of teaching, 
operations which will develop security 
are of primary importance. There are 
implications for a permissive, whole- 
some classroom atmosphere and for a 
teacher who is aware of the many needs 
for security in her students. 


Quantity Cooks, Attention! 


An error occurred in the table on 
page 410 of the September issue. The 
heading of the third column should 
read “Dried Egg Increase” rather than 
“Dried Milk Increase,” as it now stands. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION _For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Interna(isnally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Wixter, Spring & Summer Courses. 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Speolal courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Stsling, Draping, 
Dressmaking. Kemodeline, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir, 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoniny Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 








Order KEY TO CAREERS at once— 
$1.00 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HOME ECONOMICS — an- 
notated bibliography for guidance, teachers, Mbrar- 
ians, by Charlotte Biester, Home Economics Chair- 
man nia Barbara College, University of Call- 
fornia, This comprehensive book cites magazine and 
pamphlet articles, books and professional pubMca- 


The National Press, Millbrae, Calif. 




















Successful 
clothes 


designs 


don’t just happen. 
Outstanding de- 
signs are no acci- 
dent. There's science 
and art back of them.— 







a a new book full of tried and tested 
information on professional garment design 
and the artistic principles underlying it. There 
are sections on line, form, mass and space. 
Harmony, balance, rhythm, proportion and 
emphasis are fully explained and become 
invisible aids for shaping lapels, establishing 
Position of seams, width of tucks, flounces 
and other of those extra professional touches 
on a garment which take it out of the com- 
mon garden variety and make it a garment 
of outstanding distinction. 


FUNDAMENTALS of 
APPAREL DESIGN 


by HARRIET PEPIN 
Director, Pepin Academy of Fashion; 
author of Modern Pattern Design 
259 pages, 8 x 11, 344 illustrations, $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY—Write us, send- 
| your name and address, and we 
will send es oe 10 = 
free examination on opproval, You 
can then pay or return the book. 
Write to Dept. PHE 1149 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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22 ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
COVERED IN COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 


The reference handbook, ** Electric Home Appliances’, a 
comprehensive teaching aid, is again being offered to 
schools by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. It 
contains much valuable and authentic information which 
can prove very useful to teachers of Equipment, Home- 
making, Food Preparation and Home Laundering. This 
practical handbook has been prepared by the Home 
Economics Institute of Westinghouse, under the direction 
of Mrs. Julia Kiene. 


DATA BASED ON RESEARCH FINDINGS 


This revised, up-to-date edition of the Westinghouse 
appliance reference handbook deals with 22 different 
appliances popular in present-day homes. It not only 
treats thoroughly the care, use and construction of each 
appliance, but also provides a check list to use when 
buying them. In addition to revealing detailed informa- 
tion about equipment itself, the book also contains useful 
material on Basic Electricity, Kitchen and Laundry 
Planning, as well as suggestions for teaching projects. 

Much of the data furnished in this book is based on 
research conducted at the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute. This research program is a continuous 
one, and is primarily concerned with the practical appli- 
cation and use of all types of home appliances—always 
with the homemaker’s convenience in mind. The findings 
are very valuable to all students of home economics. 


ADDITIONAL HANDBOOKS AVAILABLE 


The above-mentioned book is one of a series of handbooks 
currently being offered to schools by Westinghouse. The 
other manuals are ‘‘Home Laundering’ and ‘Electric 
Household Refrigeration’’, available at 5c each, and a 
set of 6 Home Freezing Guides at 30c. The findings of a 
family nutrition study are presented in the booklet,‘ They 
Never Suspected’’, available at 10c each. One teacher's 
copy of each manual is free. 

All handbooks are supported by students’ Fact Folders 
which are furnished at no charge in sufficient quantities 
for classroom use. 


TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


Copies of all teaching material can be obtained by enclos- 
ing money with order and writing to the Consumer 
Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
496 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


... of course, it’s electric! 


Wed 


DECEMBER, 1949 





YOU CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


J. Westinghouse 
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__- WASTE-AWAY —— , 
— ELECTRIC GARBAGE —— 
_——  DISPOSER Y 
en 7. 
\\ = 


Just 1 of the 10 Appliances 
Replaced Yearly. .at no extra cost 


All the major appliances needed to keep your Home Eco- 
nomics laboratory efficient and up-to-date are offered under 
the Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. With one simple 
contract you get the finest electric appliances ... and have 
them replaced yearly with new models. This costs no more 
than the special low price of the original equipment. It’s 
a practical, economical School Plan well worth investi- 
gating—now! 





SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS... See Coupon Section 


feu 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION +» MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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